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O God, the source of all holiness, of whom are true consecration 
and the fullness of blessing, pour down, O Lord, on these Thy servants 
whom we now call to the honour of the Priesthood, the grace of 
Thy blesssing; that by the gravity of their actions, and the example of 
their lives, they may show themselves elders formed by the rule which 
Paul gave to Titus and Timothy; that meditating on Thy law day and 
night, they may believe what they read, teach what they believe, follow 
out their instructions in practise, give proof in themselves and set an 
example of justice, steadfastness, mercy, fortitude, and all the other vir- 
tues, and by their admonition confirm others in the same, and keep the 
gift of their ministry pure and undefiled. May their holy blessing change 
for the service of Thy people bread and wine into the Body and Blood 
of Thy Son; and may they, having by persevering charity attained unto 
mature manhood and ripe age to receive the fullness of Christ, rise again 


in the day of the just and irrevocable judgment of God with a good 
conscience, faith unfeigned and filled with the Holy Ghost. Through 
the same Thy Son Jesus Christ our Lord, who lives and reigns with Thee 
in the unity of the Holy Ghost, God, world without end. Amen. 


—PRAYER FROM THE RITE OF ORDINATION. 
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SACERDOS ET PRESBYTER 


Fr. | HE WORD was made flesh, and a new order was born, 
femess = “for God was in Christ reconciling the world to Him- 
Gi self.”' Because of the disobedience of our first parents 

the human race had incurred the divine displeasure, 
and for long centuries man had waited for his Deliverer. An 
abyss which none but One could bridge separated the offended 
Father from His prodigal children. The whole human race 
sinned in Adam, and no ordinary man could render the condign 
satisfaction which Infinite Majesty demanded. But Jesus Christ, 
the Second Person of the Blessed Trinity, assumed human na- 
ture and offered Himself as Mediator. By reason of His Hu- 
manity He held a middle place between Almighty God and help- 
less man. He could petition God for mercy and forgiveness, 
while as the Only-begotten of the Father He embodied in Him- 
self the fullness of grace which made Him pleasing to His 
Father. During His life upon earth He gave to mankind the 
rule of life whereby friendship with God could be retained. At 
His death He offered the Sacrifice which satisfied divine Justice ; 
He raised His work as Mediator to the heights of perfection 
when as Priest and Victim He consummated the Sacrifice of 
Calvary. 

When the Lamb of God was led, voluntarily, to the bloody 
Sacrifice of the Cross, He ended forever the spiritual efficacy of 
the bloody sacrifice of the paschal lamb. The Levitical priest- 
hood was terminated, and the eternal priesthood of Christ ac- 
cording to the order of Melchisedech began to function. The 


a 


*2 Corinthians v, 19. 
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Sacrifice of the Cross was a true sacrifice, but Christ having died 
once, “dieth now no more.”? The night before His Crucifixion 
Our Divine Lord provided for the continuance of that bloody 
Sacrifice in an unbloody manner. In the midst of the celebration 
of the Jewish Passover He instituted the Sacrament of the 
Holy Eucharist and the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. “Who the 
day before He suffered took bread into His holy and adorable 
hands; and with eyes lifted to Thee, O God, His Almighty 
Father, giving thanks to Thee, did bless, break, and give to His 
disciples, saying: TAKE AND EAT YE ALL OF THIS: FOR 
THIS IS MY BODY. In like manner after He had supped, 
taking also this precious chalice into His holy and adorable 
hands, and giving thanks to Thee, He blessed and gave to His 
disciples, saying: TAKE AND DRINK YE ALL OF THIS: 
FOR THIS IS THE CHALICE OF MY BLOOD OF THE 
NEW AND ETERNAL TESTAMENT, THE MYSTERY OF 
FAITH: WHICH SHALL BE SHED FOR YOU AND FOR 
MANY UNTO THE REMISSION OF SINS. As often as ye 
shall do these things ye shall do them in remembrance of Me.’ 

And so in the New Testament the true Sacrifice of Christ 
is renewed daily upon the altars of the Catholic Church under 
the appearance of bread and wine, a clean oblation from the 
consecrated hands of the ministers of Christ. When the ordain- 
ing bishop holds the anointed hands of the newly ordained priest 
upon the paten and chalice containing the bread and wine of 
sacrifice, he confers upon him the power to celebrate Mass. 
Near the close of the Mass of ordination, in a special ceremony, 
the Bishop gives the priest the power to forgive sins. To him, 
as to the first disciples, Jesus says, “As the Father hath sent 
Me, I also send you.”* In his life he must be, in every sense 
of the words, sacerdos (sacra dans)—one who gives sacred things, 
and presbyter (praebens iter)—one who shows the way.> “Every 
high priest taken from among men is ordained for men in the 
things that appertain to God, that he may offer up gifts and 
sacrifices for sins.”* Each morning the priest gives to God the 
Sacred Body and Blood of His divine Son in the Sacrifice of the 
Mass. By It he adores the infinite Majesty of God; he thanks 


? Romans v1, 9. 

* Canon of the Mass. 

* John xx, 21. 

*St. Alphonsus de Ligouri, Dignity and Duties of the Priest, (translated 
from the Italian), (New York, 1888), pp. 234-5. 

* Hebrews v, 1. 
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Him for the graces He has bestowed upon the human race; he 
asks pardon for the sins of mankind; and he begs that greater 
graces may come through the merits of Jesus Christ. Just as 
he has given the Sacred Body and Blood of God to God in sac- 
rifice, he returns to men and gives them this same Body and 
Blood in Holy Communion. This Food of eternal life will keep 
them in the friendship of God by preserving them in the state 
of grace. It is a pledge of the future reward which God has 
prepared for those who exchange their union of grace in this 
life for a union of glory in the next. 

The Holy Eucharist is the first and greatest of many 
sources of grace which Christ has placed at the disposal of His 
ministers. Shortly after a child is born the priest pours upon his 
head the sacred water of Baptism and initiates him into the life 
of supernatural grace. As the infant grows in physical stature, 
one with the plentitude of the holy priesthood anoints him with 
holy chrism in order that he may be spiritually fortified to pro- 
fess his faith. If, after reaching the age of reason, he should 
ever fall from grace, the priest is at hand, ready to give him 
holy absolution and restore his soul to its former beauty. When 
he chooses a life partner, the priest is there to bless the union. 
Should he decide to follow more closely the Master, a priest 
who has been exalted to the bishopric consecrates his hands that 
they may be worthy to handle the Body and Blood of Christ. 
Finally, at the hour of death, the priest prepares the soul by a 
last holy anointing to enter into eternal glory. The priest is the 
salt of the earth which permeates the life of every Christian. 
From the cradle to the grave the priest is present, sacra dans, 
“giving sacred things.” “By whom He hath given us most great 
and precious promises, that by these you may be made partakers 
of the divine nature.”” 

If we may say that the priest is the salt of the earth as 
sacerdos, then he is the light of the world as presbyter. By his 
preaching, by his example, and by his prayers, he shows the way 
along which men must pass through this life to the next. “Let 
a man so account of us as the ministers of Christ and the dis- 
pensers of the mysteries of God.”* When Jesus sent His dis- 
ciples on their world-wide mission, it was in order that they 
might teach His rule of life. During His stay on earth He 


"2 Peter 1, 4. 
*1 Corinthians rv, 1. 
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preached His gospel of charity, love of God and love of neighbor. 
This is the theme of every priest’s preaching. Every sermon 
has for its object the love of God, which is shown by the de- 
gree of charity which a person exercises in regard to his neigh- 
bor. But if the preaching of a priest is to be effective, he must 
show the way by his own example. The greatest conversions 
that were made in the early ages of the Church resulted from 
the good example given to the pagans, and through the centuries 
that have followed this has not ceased to be an effective means 
of bringing sinners to God. Finally, the priest lights the way for 
his flock by his prayers. Besides the infinitely valuable prayer 
of the Mass, the Church places in the hands of her priests the 
Divine Office. Throughout the day he offers with the Church 
her song of praise to the Heavenly Bridegroom, seven diamonds 
studded about the great jewel, the Mass. 

“The first and most natural place where the flowers of the 
sanctuary should almost spontaneously grow and bloom, re- 
mains always the truly and deeply Christian family.’”® The truth 
of this wise assertion is proved every year as the ranks of 
Christ’s priesthood increase. Such products are the candidates 
who kneel each year after seven years of religious training in 
the Dominican Order to receive their consecration as sacerdos 
et presbyter. With the apostolic zeal for preaching of Saint Dom- 
inic, with the life of prayer of Saint Thomas Aquinas, with the 
life of good example in the care of the flock of Saint John of 
Gorcum as models, they are prepared to give the sacred things 
of God to men and to show to men the way back to God. So 
may it always be. 


* Pope Pius XI, Encyclical on Catholic Priesthood. 





THE MASS OF ST. DOMINIC 


PHILIP L. HANLEY, O.P. 


1O ONE thinks that the liturgy of the Church is a perfect 
HEY] masterpiece. But even those who know only a little 


=} about it must acknowledge it to be little less than a 

miracle of selection and compilation. Not a few of 
those who know the liturgy regret that particular selections 
were ever made. Yet no one thinks that he can compile a Missal 
or Breviary. In its parts the liturgy has imperfections; but in 
its entirety its compilation is little short of inspired. 

And yet the Mass of St. Dominic is one part that is well 
nigh perfectly selected and applied. It is fitting that he who 
was so devoted to the Scriptures should be so accurately de- 
scribed by the words of Holy Writ. However that may be, it is 
delightful to find that the Mass offered in his name follows in 
every word almost the whole of his life. 


The Introit' 

He was not a young man by any means, this Dominic de 
Guzman, when the call came to him from on high. But he was 
known in heaven as a man “of wisdom and understanding.” It 
was “in the midst of the church,” in the sanctuary of God, that 
he spent thirty years of his life in prayer and service. It was 
there that he learned to relish the taste of heavenly things and 
there that he penetrated ever more and more beneath the veil 
of the mysteries of faith. So wise was he that he spoke rarely 
save to God or of God, so understanding that God chose him to 
wrestle with the mightiest intellects. His wisdom brought men 
to God, his understanding God to men. When the last call came, 
he was ready to be “clothed with a robe of glory.” Buried at 
his express wish beneath the feet of his brethren under the choir 
of the convent, his body was later transferred to more glorious 
surroundings. In the removal of his remains his robe of glory 
shone forth radiantly beautiful, for the holy body gave no evi- 


*Eccl. xv, 4-5. 
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dence of death’s corrupting influence but rather bespoke the 
holiness of this erstwhile temple of a great soul. 

Among the numerous little dogs that sit at the feet of in- 
numerable statues of the Saint, there is one—at least one—out- 
standing. When first you look at this little fellow, you feel 
that he is hopelessly inadequate, not at all the type to represent 
a mother’s dream of her yet unborn son. The little dog’s ex- 
pression is much too wistful; he seems to invite you for a jolly 
good romp rather than inspire you to follow him through the 
world to spread the fires he lights with the torch in his mouth. 
And yet when you stop feeling and think, you must admit that 
this little fellow is a thoroughbred by all his points. It is just 
his face, or the cock of his head perhaps, that is against his being 
a type. The longer you look, however, and the more often you 
return to look again, the more adequately expressive this seem- 
ingly inadequate little dog becomes. After all, by what natural 
necessity must a good watchdog, or a good hunter, look serious, 
determined, ferocious? The longer you ponder that cocked 
head, that appealing expression, the more you appreciate how 
well this dog represents the man who dared scatter an infant 
Order to the corners of the world and yet begged, on his knees 


and in tears, a Henry of Navarre to go without scrip or purse 
or staff. God heaped upon the wise and understanding Dominic 


9” 


“a treasure of joy and gladness,” of gentleness and charm. 


St. Dominic was lonely as a boy, so his biographers tell us. 
But as a man he was gifted in the art of making friends and 
keeping them. He drew men, young men especially, to himself 
with ease. Joyous in fatigue, he sang his way about the world, 
making light of hard roads and hard beds. He could sleep, if 
his body demanded sleep, beneath a tree or in the pew of a 
country church or on the steps of an altar. Youth loves a man 
of such spirit. St. Dominic trusted youth, advanced youth to 
high places, his trust ennobling them and impelling them to 
deeds worthy of their new exalted positions. Yet he could be 
severe, with himself and with others. Austere, he was yet 
affectionate, easily moved to tears of sympathy. He was the 
man portrayed in the apocalyptic figure of the Preacher Dominic, 
clothed in flowing cloak and armed with the Epistles of St. Paul. 
He was also the man portrayed in the quiet, gentle contempla- 
tive searching the face of his crucified Master. He lived accord- 
ing to the maxim of Ecclesiastes: “All things have their season, 
and in their times all things pass under heaven. ... A time to 
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weep, and a time to laugh, a time to mourn, and a time to dance. 
A time to scatter stones, and a time to gather. A time to em- 
brace, and a time to be far from embraces.”* Could youth help 
loving him? Grace molded a gifted nature; grace and nature 
wove the robe of glory, of wisdom and understanding, of joy- 
ousness and gladness, with which God clothed him in the end. 


The Epistle® 


The call to action came in a time such as the Apostle Paul 
foretold, when the people “will not endure sound doctrine, but 
according to their own desires they will heap to themselves 
teachers, having itching ears.” It is hard to believe that people 
could abide the contradictions and evil consequences of the Al- 
bigensian heresy. To condemn nature outright as evil, to accept 
a doctrine that leads logically to suicide, destruction of the 
family, infidelity in matrimony, fornication-—the heresy was 
truly like a fable. “They will turn away their hearing from the 
truth, but will be turned to fables.” It was an old fable, taking 
its origin from the Gnostic heresy, revived and given a new 
locale. But it was as dangerous as of old. “According to their 
own desires,” did the people heap to themselves teachers. They 
had no ear for sound doctrine; sound doctrine was in too many 
instances not taught at all or taught to the accompaniment of 
sounding brass and tinkling cymbal. The Cathari at least ap- 
peared to be sincere. It was the wise and understanding Dom- 
inic who realized the difficulty and set out to preach the simple 
austerity of Christianity by being simple and austere. To one 
who knew the beauties of human nature at its best, to one who 
used every natural talent of his own to full advantage under 
the refining influence of grace, this heresy was abominable. St. 
Paul had exhorted: “Preach the word: be instant in season, 
out of season: reprove, entreat, rebuke in all patience and 
doctrine.” St. Dominic obeyed. 

His doctrine was especially the Gospel according to St. 
Matthew, the document of the humanity of Christ, and the 
Epistles of St. Paul, the document of the life of the glorified 
Christ, solid, unyielding, uncompromising truth. All his life 
St. Dominic had been especially devoted to these two books of 
the Scriptures—providentially, for the humanity of Christ gave 


* Eccl. 111, 1, 4-5. 
*2 Tim. tv, 1-8. 
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the lie to the so-called essential evil of man’s nature, and the 
glory of Christ demonstrated conclusively to what heights this 
nature could and would be exalted. “In season, out of season,” 
wet and cold, heat and dryness: it mattered not to this fire- 
brand of Languedoc; he, the Lordlike Dominic, preached the 
word. 

“But be thou vigilant,” said St. Paul, “labor in all things, 
do the work of an evangelist, fulfill thy ministry.” St. Dominic’s 
vigilance was sharp both in prayer and action. It was Dominic 
who saw the fields in Languedoc white for the harvest, he who 
labored, alone eventually when the good Bishop of Osma was 
called to other fields; he who did the work of an evangelist in 
the way the Evangelist did theirs, without purse or scrip or 
staff. It was Dominic who prayed all night and scourged his 
tired body that God might show mercy to His blinded people. 
At the end of his efforts in Languedoc, Dominic could say with 
St. Paul: “I have fought the good fight.” But it was not yet 
time for him to say, “I have finished my course,” however beau- 
tiful was the crown already laid up for him in heaven. For St. 
Dominic felt that somehow he had not “kept the faith.” His 
labors had been almost fruitless. He sought out his spiritual 
Mother for comfort, help, and guidance. The Rosary came into 
being, and with it success. The Rosary was the people’s way 
of “hearing sound doctrine.” No longer did they turn away 
their ears from truth. They were won. 


The Responsory* 


“The mouth of the just shall meditate wisdom: and his 
tongue shall speak judgment. The law of his God is in his 
heart, and his steps shall not be supplanted.” Nine of the first 
converts, all women, took up the battle by way of prayer in 
the first convent of Dominican nuns at Prouille. They had come 
to St. Dominic, having been cast out by their own for embracing 
the truth. Who shall say that their praying was not in the 
spirit, if not the word, of that “wonderful hope” which Dominic 
gave to those who wept at his death? “O good Father Dominic, 
be mindful of thy works: and standing before the supreme 
Judge, plead for thy poor brethren.” 

The brethren began to gather around the Father. St. Dom- 
inic’s preaching drew to him others of like aspiration. Mannes, 


*Ps. xxxvi, 30-31. 
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his brother, also a priest, was among them. The missionaries 
were a success. The Bishop of Toulouse knew it, gave them the 
church of St. Romain for their monastery, the first Dominican 
Priory. 

With a remarkable increase in the number of his followers, 
Dominic the vigilant conceived the idea of a world-wide mis- 
sionary Order. St. Francis of Assisi at this time had a similar 
notion; neither seems to have gotten his from the other. Both 
of them must have brought their conception out from beneath 
the veil of Holy Writ, inspired so to conceive by no less a 
Person than the Holy Ghost. “Going therefore, teach ye all 
nations... .” They had authority enough for daring to think 
in terms of the globe, but none for acting. The Holy Father 
had to think twice before granting their unusual request, if for 
no other reason than that Rome had but lately forbidden the 
formation of new religious orders. 

On the feast of the Assumption of Our Lady in Heaven, 
1217, St. Dominic received the vows of his little band—and then 
scattered it throughout Europe! The trust he placed in his fol- 
lowers was equalled only by the trust he inspired in them. 


The Gospel’ 


Precisely when St. Dominic told his brethren that they 
were “the salt of the earth” and “light of the world” we know 
not. But very soon there came into the focus of men’s attention 
a new being, a type of missionary neither monk nor diocesan 
priest, called “Friar Preacher.” A friar, according to St. Dom- 
inic’s conception was not a monk, and yet again under another 
aspect, was very much a monk; not a monk because the world 
was his monastery, if there was need for the salvation of souls; 
yet a monk because bound by monastic discipline—choral recita- 
tion of the Divine Office, silence, study, mortification—when- 
ever not actually engaged in saving souls. The balance is nice. 
A Friar Preacher spends his life maintaining it. To save souls 
monastic discipline and study were the preparation, and yet 
neither was to interfere with the saving of souls. The idea may 
be paradoxical. But the extraordinary balance of it takes one’s 
breath away. 

To make certain that his followers would remain the salt 
of the earth (for “if the salt lose its savor wherewith shall it be 


* Matt. v, 13-19. 
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salted?”), St. Dominic enjoined upon them the study of sound 
doctrine. Sound doctrine would be the seasoning of faith and 
the preservative of grace. 

But the unbalanced intellectual, like the absent-minded pro- 
fessor, tends to create for himself a world of ideas far removed 
from the real world of joys and pains, failures and achievements, 
births and deaths. On the other hand, the preacher is always in 
danger that in preaching to others he himself may “become a 
castaway.” Hence the necessity of monastic life, of prayer in 
common, discipline, silence,—of the crucible of divine love. Mo- 
nastic discipline lifts the student out of himself, broadens his 
point of view, and gives him a good measure of zeal for the 
salvation of souls. As for the preacher, monastic life takes him 
out of the world of harsh realities, softens him where he has 
grown callous and unfeeling, gives him time to think thoroughly 
through the problems he has met, and by filling him with a con- 
viction that in Christ he can do all things, overcomes that 
enervating feeling of his own utter inadequacy in the face of 
the mystery of sin. St. Dominic knew that monastic discipline 
is the anvil on which the blade is forged, sharpened, and re- 
sharpened time and again. St. Dominic, the Canon of Osma, 
had spent thirty years in the forging. 


He was no timid general, however. “Ye are the light of 
the world. A city placed upon a mountain cannot be hid. Nei- 
ther do men light a candle and put it under a bushel, but upon a 
candlestick, that it may shine to all that are in the house.” St. 
Dominic sent his first disciples into the cities to learn solid doc- 
trine at the universities, and having learned it, to preach it forth- 
with. Like their father, the brethren became known for their 
prayerfulness as well as their learning. Thus did they justify 
his confidence in them. Men thought him mad to break up so 
small an Order so soon after its foundation. He was not mad 
but inspired, and dared because of his inspiration. His followers 
were lights; they must not be hid. 

The whole purpose, of course, of letting their light shine 
before men was that men “might see your good works, and 
glorify your Father who is in heaven.” Few saints have been 
so “demonstratively” holy as was St. Dominic, at least in the 
early days of his ministry in Languedoc—and for good reason. 
“Pride lieth in wait for good works to destroy them.”* St. Paul 


*The Rule of St. Augustine. 
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published his good works for a definite purpose; the continu- 
ance of his work demanded a recognition of his authority to 
teach. St. Dominic too did many things in what was called “his 
holy weakness,” in order to wean the Cathari away from their 
veneration of the austerity of their leaders. On his deathbed 
also, so eager was he to impress upon his brethren the excel- 
lence of purity that he confessed to having retained his bap- 
tismal innocence. “Let your light shine before men” can be the 
prompting of pride. Yet it is also the counsel of the Son of 
God. At the one extreme stands the flippancy that casts asper- 
sions upon motives, destroys the effect of good works, and 
leaves men shocked by facetiousness about holy things; at the 
other extreme is a singular sanctimoniousness that repels both 
the good and the bad. In between stands edification without 
ostentation. Pope St. Gregory enunciates the difficulty involved 
in trying to fulfill this duty to edify: “He who carries his treas- 
ure publicly on the road invites robbery (by human praise) ;” 
but adds by way of solution, “But this I say not that your 
neighbor should not see your good works: but that the work 
may be thus in public while the intention remains secret.” Jn 
medio stat virtus. St. Thomas Aquinas includes in one of his 
prayers the petition for the ability to edify without ostentation. 
Thus does the son express the mind of the father. It is said 
that St. Dominic blushed in that hour of death when he realized 
he had mentioned something praiseworthy, and begged pardon 
of those who heard. Yet the truth remains that it was his 
publicizing of his own austerity that won for him, in great part, 
a hearing from the Albigensians. 

Came the day of St. Dominic’s death. Like a good father, 
he left a last will and testament. “He had not come to destroy, 
but to fulfill,” to join the silent power of the contemplative with 
the active power of the ministry, to restore to the Church an 
apostolic band, to give his Mother sons like to her first. 

Pére Lagrange, in The Gospel of Jesus Christ, declares that 
our Lord had no intention of saying that the law and the proph- 
ets would remain in their entirety until everything they contain 
had been accomplished. Commenting on the words of St. Mat- 
thew, “till heaven and earth pass, one jot, or one tittle shall not 
pass of the law, till all be fulfilled,” Pére Lagrange says: “We 
have to bear in mind that the law and the prophets are religious 
and moral truth. Now how is a ¢ruth fulfilled? Surely by the 
fact that, while remaining unchangeable in substance, it becomes 
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ever clearer to the minds of men, revealing more and more its 
content of ideas, manifesting an ever greater fruitfulness in its 
effects.’” 


If we take the sense of “destroy” and “fulfill” as Pére La- 
grange understands it, we are astonished at the similarity of 
St. Dominic’s testament with that of Christ’s—not by any means 
that both are on an equal plane, but rather that the intention 
behind each is so similar. For St. Dominic left a will that has 
remained unchangeable in substance but has become ever clearer 
to the minds of his followers. He helped form a Constitution, 
the content of which he dominated by force of personality alone, 
and included in it an element that would beget fruitfulness in its 
effects. In the first place, the testament was but an essential 
development of monasticism, of the rule of St. Augustine and 
the Constitution of the Father of Prémontré. Aad in the sec- 
ond place, the unchangeable substance of his testament he knew, 
and desired, to be destined to real progress in development. His 
revelation—again no equality of plane is intended—like Christ’s, 
has suffered attacks from within and without, attacks which at 
times have brought his Order into disrepute because they were 
momentarily successful. Designedly St. Dominic left the Or- 
der’s ideal, in its scope and government, in the hands of his 
spiritual progeny. True it is, as Fr. Bede Jarret wrote in his 
Life of St Dominic, that “had (the Order) been more straitly or- 
ganized in the hands of a single ruler .. . it cannot be doubted 
that sometimes a very serious decline in zeal or learning or 
observance might, not improbably, have been stayed, for free- 
dom, like friendship and the sacraments and all things noble, 
can become a danger through its abuse, a danger more perilous 
and degrading because of the sacredness of that which is abused.” 
But in Dominic’s eyes the excellencies of democracy “would ap- 
pear to outshine their shadows, for the defects are defects in 
external work, but the excellencies lie in the soul. Democracy 
may mar results, but it makes men.”® 

Although St. Dominic left a testament that oftentimes one 
might wish were more explicit, yet who shall say that the seven 
hundred-odd years of the Order’s age are not the result of the 
trusting Father’s care for each jot and tittle, each seed of truth 
that he sowed in that testament? “These are, my beloved ones, 


"The Gospel of Jesus Christ, (New York, 1938), I, 154. 
* Life of St. Dominic, (London, 1934), pp. 127-8. 
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the inheritance that I leave you as my sons: have charity 
among you; hold to humility; possess voluntary poverty.” And 
when he spoke of poverty he pronounced a curse on all who 
should interfere either by gift or acceptance with the poverty 
he desired to be continued among the brethren. 


The Offertory® 


As we speak the words of the Offertory we might have a 
momentary misgiving. “Thou hast given him his heart’s desire, 
O Lord, and hast not withholden from him the will of his lips.” 
Surely the will of his lips was martyrdom; he spoke of his de- 
sire for it several times in life. But it was not given him. His 
wish to preach to the Cuman Tartars denied him, he took his 
desire among the Albigensians. Truth to tell, these worthies 
were more than willing on one occasion to give him his desire 
—until they discovered that his willingness thwarted their own. 
“What profit,” said they, “to give him what he wants so much?” 
Are we to say then that God did not give him his heart’s desire, 
or should we rather say that his desire was paramountly the 
fulfillment of God’s will in his soul? God “set upon his head a 
crown of precious stones” instead, a holy death in the midst of 
his beloved brethren. 


The Communion’ 


“A faithful and wise steward” was St. Dominic, and after 
his death, as in life, he continued to be the head of that portion 
of the Lord’s family allotted to his stewardship. “Some there are 
who declare regretfully that the brethren no longer actually, if 
not intentionally, look upon their Father as the steward of the 
Order; that the firstborn son, St. Thomas of Aquin, has suc- 
ceeded to the Father’s place. 

Whether or not the regretful declaration squares with the 
facts is a matter of opinion. But even if it does, St. Dominic 
would be the last to think it regrettable. As a matter of fact, 
St. Dominic is responsible for the admiration the brethren give 
so unstintingly to St. Thomas. For if the Father had not been 
so insistent upon the intellectual element in holiness of life and 
prayer and study and the ministry, St. Thomas would not have 
been St. Thomas, and the brethren would not consider him the 


*Ps. xx, 3-4. 
* Luke x11, 42. 
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epitome of their Father’s ideal. It is not the first time, more- 
over, even in religious orders, that a son has eclipsed the father. 
And in the Order of Preachers there is a most natural reason 
for the eclipse, granted that by many it is so considered. For if 
the heart of a man follows his mind, and his love his knowledge, 
then the instinctive admiration of many for St. Thomas has a 
natural cause. For St. Dominic effaced himself in silence, while 
St. Thomas quite unconsciously wrote himself into the pages of 
myriad books. If the son has overshadowed the Father, to regret 
the circumstance is hardly after the mind of the Father, and 
it is absurd to say that the Father is not honored and does not 
rejoice in the honor paid to the image of himself. No one can 
take away from St. Dominic his God-given stewardship, and as 
through his prayers angels once brought food to the community, 
so has he ever merited “the measure of wheat in due season,” 
now, in this season, the wheat that is the doctrine of the Angel 
of the Schools. 


The Prayers 


Through St. Dominic’s intercession we ask God never to be 
wanting in spiritual and temporal helps, for he trusted so in 
spiritual things that he had neither habit nor bed of his own in 
which to die, and therefore is worthy of receiving all those 
things that shall be added unto him who seeks first the kingdom 
of God. Through St. Dominic’s intercession we ask God to 
sanctify our gifts of bread and wine, of ourselves in union with 
Christ, of the gifts of others in this Holy Mass, for St. Dominic 
so realized the meaning of the Mass that he wept daily at the 
Consecration of his own offering of the Holy Sacrifice. He 
through whose intercession we ask God to relieve us of the 
burden of sin often wept and groaned before the altar for the 
sins of the world, scourged himself for so great an evil, and 
therefore is worthy to intercede for us in our distress. 


The Sequence and the Preface 


Moses taught, Elias preached, Samson sent fire among the 
enemies of God, and Gedeon was raised up to rout them. St. 
Dominic has been likened to all four. In his greatness sons and 
daughters have imitated him. He was called rather to enlighten 
the minds of men than to ease their heartaches and bodily pains, 
and yet he knew how to assuage a mother’s sorrow and the 
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hunger of men. If his way to sanctity did not lead him directly 
into the byroads of the poor, neither did it keep him from be- 
stowing his love and care upon the poor he met in his way. He 
was sent “for the honor and defense of the Church . . . to revive 
... the apostolic form of life . .. to overcome heresy by preach- 
ing, and to establish an order of champions of the faith for the 
salvation of nations,” and because star differeth from star in 
glory by the design of God, both he and all his faithful ones hear 
the “nations speak of his wisdom, and the church declare his 
praise.” 











SPANISH ART TREASURES AND THE WAR 


ROBERT AUTH, O.P. 


J VER the face of Spain there are many museums of art 
7) and many beautiful churches and shrines where mas- 
terpieces from the brush, the chisel, and the loom bear 
witness to the Spaniard’s love of the beautiful and the 
striving of Spanish artists for its expression in color, form, and 
texture. This artistic patrimony is not the work of any one 
age, but rather the collection of centuries, embracing world- 
famous works executed by artists of the fertile Middle Ages, 
of the golden ages of the Spanish Monarchy, and of the decades 
that witnessed the decline of Spanish dominion. 

Not many months ago Spain suffered a civil war which 
upset her provinces from the Pyrenees to the Mediterranean. 
The seeds of this bloody conflict had been planted and nurtured 
long before signs of fruition appeared in July, 1936. True 
Spaniards could no longer stand by in silence while churches 
were burned and the worship of God boldly suppressed. It was 
not till March, 1939, that the world learned of the fall of Madrid 
and knew that hostilities were over. The general aspects of the 
war are well known and need no recounting here. The battles 
for possession of the provinces and fortified cities and their 
eventual capture by the forces of the Nationalist government 
regularly appeared as front-page news. 

However, there remains one aspect of the war about which 
little has been written in this country. It is true that articles 
have appeared on the destruction and dispersal of the works of 
art, but many of the authors, by misleading information under 
captions such as “Spanish Art Saved” and “Spanish Art Sur- 
vives,” leave the reader with the impression that the art treas- 
ures of Spain were preserved almost intact. The authors do 
justice to the commendable accomplishments of the Republican 
Committee for the preservation of the masterpieces of the mu- 
seums of Madrid and Barcelona, but with few exceptions they 
pass over in silence the destruction of invaluable gems of archi- 
tecture with their treasures of painting and sculpture. Now 
that Spain again has peace and unity and its populace has settled 
down to normal living, it is possible to uncover the interesting 
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history of Spanish art in the recent conflict. In this article an 
attempt will be made, not always to trace individual works or 
priceless collections, but rather to give the reader a general 
perspective of the fate of the works of art. 

Madrid, in the heart of Spain, will serve as the starting 
point inasmuch as one of the world’s most famous collections 
is housed within the city limits of the Spanish capital. Besides 
the Prado museum, a Mecca for artists, guides will show visi- 
tors works in the Escorial and the San Fernando Academy— 
works which have been copied and reproduced on countless 
occasions. It is proverbial that one can not hope really to ap- 
preciate Velasquez, Goya, Murillo, and El Greco without seeing 
the works of these masters in Madrid. 


It was the siege of Madrid that occasioned the removal of 
these masterpieces and a host of others to Geneva; this pro- 
vided an unusual exhibit for half a million visitors who flocked 
to the Swiss capital to view them in the summer of 1939. As 
the army of General Franco drove on towards Madrid, city, 
town, and village fell in rapid succession. Planes appeared over 
the capital, engaged in aerial warfare and, when possible, 
dropped destructive bombs on their objectives. As the web 
of the ground forces spread about the city, museum officials 
decided that rather than risk their destruction by bombs, the 
priceless paintings should be prepared for shipment. Some 
works had already been sent to ports on the Mediterranean, 
especially to the strongly fortified cities of Valencia and Ali- 
cante. All private collections in the palaces about Madrid, such 
as the Medinacelli, Alba, Santa Colona, and Tavor, had already 
come under the control of the Committee for the Preservation 
of Art. Added to these were the treasures of the Escorial, con- 
taining works by Velasquez, Titian, Ribera, and Tintoretto. Of 
this vast collection brought into the city by truck and car, a 
large part was stored in the vaults of the Bank of Spain. The 
Prado presented a bleak appearance, its walls bared and its 
paintings packed for shipment. With so much art being moved 
about it is not difficult to see how, during the excitement, pic- 
tures could be damaged or lost and statues destroyed, often the 
result of haste and inexperience. 

When Madrid became the main theatre of the war, the Re- 
publican government moved to Valencia. With it went the more 
important masterpieces under the protection of the Committee 
for the Preservation of Art. The war scene shifted to this 
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region, and the paintings were again loaded on trucks, this time 
being sent to a castle near Barcelona. A wall fell in and did 
considerable damage to two Goyas—the famous Riflemen im la 
Moncloa and Los Mamelucos—as they were being hauled from 
Valencia to Barcelona. Titian’s Emperor Charles IV and Ruben’s 
Three Graces received dents and abrasions in transit, according to 
a correspondent of the London Times. A loose board in a packing 
case caused a twelve-inch gash in a Velasquez portrait, King 
Philip IV. Again the paintings took flight as Barcelona fell, finally 
finding a safe place in the rock quarries near Figueras, where 
they remained undisturbed for a few weeks. But aerial war- 
fare did considerable damage in the vicinity, causing the cura- 
tors to send an urgent appeal to associates in Paris and London, 
who immediately formed the so-called Committee for the Sal- 
vage of Spanish Art Treasures. Through the combined efforts 
of the Spanish, French, and English associates, seventy trucks 
were requisitioned to transfer the fortune in painting, sculpture, 
and other rare masterpieces over the Pyrenees into French ter- 
ritory. Their plans first called for shipment to Paris for ex- 
hibition, but at the suggestion of a prominent artist of Catalonia, 
‘the caravan set out for Geneva, to be placed in charge of the 
League of Nations till the settlement of the war. 

After the fall of Madrid, plans were completed for the 
above-mentioned exhibition, the Nationalist government giving 
its approval. A selection was made of the works that could 
best be shown in the skylight galleries of Geneva’s Museum of 
Art and History. The Committee shipped the other works back 
to Spain where they were stored for a time, catalogued, and 
later rehung in familiar surroundings. Visitors to Geneva were 
privileged to view a group of a hundred and seventy-five paint- 
ings and twenty tapestries that once belonged to the Royal Col- 
lection. Amongst the paintings, one saw The Deposition by Roger 
Van der Weyden, Titian’s The Emperor Charles V at the Battle of 
Muhlberg, a Velasquez Portrait of Don Gaspar de Guzman, Durer’s 
famous Self-Portrait, Velasquez, Adoration of the Magi, and an El 
Greco masterpiece from the Escorial, The Dream of Philip II. All 
these paintings are now back in Spain. 

It is regrettable, however, that solicitous attention and pro- 
tection could not have been afforded beautiful cathedrals and 
churches and their precious adornments, so that a rich legacy of 
art might have been saved for Spain and the world. In all parts 
of sunny Spain, foreign art experts saw Gothic, Mozarabic, and 
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baroque architecture in ruins. Chalices and monstrances were 
melted down; altars and tabernacles, many of the thirteenth, 
fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries, were descrated and in many 
instances burned to ashes. ; 

The Madrid government, early in the war, issued decrees 
in an attempt to protect the contents of the national museums 
and private collections. Yet no such decrees came forth to 
protect church property, with the result that losses and damage 
to religious art in churches far exceeded that of the museums 
and private collections. Not all churches and shrines destroyed 
were artistic gems, it is true, but even in village churches of 
the Peninsula there existed, as many travellers will attest, 
numerous works of great artistic merit. To show how little 
the government was concerned about the burning of churches, 
it is enlightening to recall that the beautiful sixteenth-century 
church of Saint Louis in Madrid was pillaged and burned by the 
Reds in spite of the fact that the police station was only three 
hundred yards distant. 

The Cathedral of Madrid, the ancient church of the Imperial 
College of the Jesuits, was a wealthy museum, the edifice being 
a model of the Spanish baroque style of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The interior was a mass of ruins when the Nationalist 
troops marched into the city. Many valuable paintings, frescoes 
by celebrated artists, and beautiful statues of Christ, the Blessed 
Mother, and the Saints were either burned, thrown to the 
ground, or carried away. 

On the outskirts of the city the church of Saint Anthony 
was converted into a barracks for the militia and as such es- 
caped destruction by flames or bombs, though the interior was 
not fit for church services after the troops had deserted the 
edifice. The artist Goya decorated the vaulting of this church 
with a number of frescoes that European artists for the past 
two centuries had studied and striven to imitate. During the 
winter months of the war, open fires were built by the militia- 
men in the interior of the church, the smoke of which rose to 
the ceiling and blackened the celebrated works. 

This destruction of the treasures of religious art was not a 
mere accident of the war but for the most part corresponded to 
the deliberately organized and well executed plan of Interna- 
tional Communism. Once in control, the Red leaders unleashed 
their subordinates, directing their widespread activities with 
diabolical fury and hatred. “The working class has resolved the 
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problem of the church very easily by not leaving a church un- 
destroyed,” we read in the Red review Vanguardia of September 
2, 1936. How well they succeeded is shown by the fact that of 
the two hundred and forty churches, chapels, and religious 
houses in the city of Madrid, only a dozen and a half were fit 
for religious worship after the holocaust. On January 28, 1937, 
there appeared in the Barcelona paper Solidaridad Obrera this 
statement: “There remain neither altars, nor sacred ornaments. 
There only remain, perhaps, some believers who intend to re- 
store worship, but this will never occur.” El Diluvio, another 
Barcelona paper dated September 4, 1936, contains the following 
request: “We desire descriptions of the burnings of churches, 
convents, and other Catholic centers to compose a very well 
documented work.” 

Doctor Walter W. S. Cook, chairman of the Graduate De- 
partment of Fine Arts of New York University and an authority 
on Spanish Art, was in Barcelona at the outbreak of the war. 
His report is that of an eye-witness. “Practically all the finest 
ecclesiastical monuments in Barcelona have been destroyed with 
the exception of the Cathedral and the convent of Pedrables.... 
Although I did not visit every church in Barcelona, I did visit 
every important one, and in many instances arrived in time to 
see the actual destruction take place. The church of Santa Ana, 
near the Plaza de Catalunya, is a Gothic church dating from the 
fourteenth century. This contained two important rctablos by 
Vermejo, the greatest master of the fifteenth century in Spain. 
This was completely wrecked and so thoroughly burned that 
even the vaulting fell. Santa Maria del Mar, probably the finest 
example of Catalan Gothic architecture, after the cathedral of 
Barcelona, was gutted by fire. ... I went into the interior while 
it was still burning. All the fifteenth century retablos have been 
burned, the beautiful stained glass smashed, and only the walls 
stand. The church of San Pedro de los Puellas, dating in part 
from the ninth century, is almost completely wrecked. . . . These 
are only a few of the more important monuments destroyed, 
which have a great artistic value, many of them dating from the 
Gothic period and constructed in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. Practically every parish church of less importance 
was also set on fire and the statues thrown into the streets and 
broken.”* 


1 Cook, Walter W. S., “The Civil War in Barcelona.” New York Univer- 
sity Alumnus, September, 1936, :p. 5. ; 
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Barcelona, like Madrid, saw her art collections crated and 
shipped out of the city at the height of the war. Many of the 
important works gathered from private and public collections, 
including masterpieces by Botticelli, Tintoretto, Titian, Goya, 
and El Greco, were sent to Paris, where an exhibition was held 
in the famous Jeu de Paume. The little village of Olot at the 
foot of the Pyrenees served as a repository for the majority of 
other works, a haven being found for them in a monastery under 
the surveillance of the Civil Guard. 


A folio volume could be filled with the story of destruction 
in the province of Catalonia alone. From Lerida, Tarragona, 
Vich, Manresa, and Solsona come reports of irreparable losses. 
Among the art treasures destroyed we might mention the thir- 
teenth century Gothic church of La Sangre in Alcover, three 
Gothic altars at La Granadella, the churches of the Carmen, 
Saint Michael and Saint Dominic at Manresa and the Romanesque 
church and Renaissance retablo by Juan Gasco at Sant Esteve. 
The convent of Sijena was burned, resulting in the destruction 
of its famous murals and the painted wooden ceiling in the 
Chapter House. In the town of Vich, there occurred a whole- 
sale conflagration which left in ashes the Gothic church of La 
Merced and the neo-classic cathedral with its series of mural 
decorations by Sert. And so the story goes on and on. 

L’Illustration, a well-known picture magazine published in Paris, 
featured the Spanish Civil War in three numbers. In January, 
1938, the editors, making a selection from five hundred pictures 
of Spanish art destroyed in fourteen provinces, entitled the 
issue “The Martyrdom of the Works of Art.” In forty pages 
one sees all types of Christian art mutilated and destroyed. On 
the cover is a sixteenth-century statue of the Virgin and the 
Christ Child, with hand hacked off, eyes plucked out, and head 
smashed. An eighteenth-century tile panel painting, on which 
the artist had represented Saint Dominic preaching, was dam- 
aged beyond repair by the blows of a hammer. The famous 
portrait of Christopher Columbus which hung in the monastery 
of La Rabida in Huelva escaped the flames that swept through 
the building but was later found slit in two places by a bayonet 
or sharp knife. This might be cited as an indication of the atti- 
tude of the enemies of the Church towards the true national 
tradition. 

The hammer and the sickle spared neither canvas, wood, 
nor precious metal. On paintings and statues there often ap- 
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peared the initials of two communistic organizations: F.A.L, 
signifying the Federal Anarchists of Iberia, and C.N.T., the 
National Workers Confederation. Throughout the forty pages 
of the magazine the story unravels, revealing a widespread de- 
struction of works of surpassing beauty. Two works, to which 
any museum in the United States would have given a place of 
prominence, today are worthless: one, a picture of the head of 
Our Lord, a work of the Andalusian School of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, which had been used for target practice and riddled with 
bullet holes; the other, a fifteenth century Italian painting de- 
picting the Blessed Mother and the Child Jesus, which had to be 
fitted together as a jig-saw puzzle so that a photo could be made 
of it. The painting, done on slate, was thrown to the ground and 
broken in pieces in the parish Church of Montemayor. El 
Greco’s masterpiece, The Magdalen, disappeared in the conflagra- 
tion of the Church of Magdalen in Cartagena. 

In other cities and towns in the North and the South, from 
the Mediterranean to Portugal, the same brutal destruction of 
marvels of art was encouraged. In the London Universe of Jan- 
uary 25, 1937, Francisco Moncayo described some of the priceless 
art treasures and relics that were lost in Toledo. “The Cathe- 
dral is now only the skeleton of what it was, just a glorious 
frame left standing as a sorrowful witness to the vandalistic 
madness of the Reds. The mantle of the Virgen del Sagrario 
with embroidery of over eighty thousand pearls by Felipe Corral, 
a thirteenth-century artist, has disappeared, as has also a relic 
of the True Cross engraved with stones. Other lost treasures 
of the Cathedral include the famous retablo of the high altar, the 
five stages of which represented scenes from the New Testa- 
ment; the Monstrance of Arfe of solid gold brought from 
America by Columbus .. . and the chalices of Cardinals Fon- 
seca and Mendoza of solid gold and enamel encrusted with 
pearls.”? The Bible of St. Louis, King of France, each leaf of 
which is composed of gold panels on which are depicted scenes 
from the Old and New Testaments, a work valued at eight mil- 
lion dollars, was listed at one time amongst the lost treasures. 
However it is again in the possession of the Archbishop, having 
been returned to Spain at the time the paintings and other art 
gems shipped to Geneva were brought back from exile. 

While the tale of the storm of destruction presents the 





*>N.C.W.C. News Service, February 1, 1937. 
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reader with a gloomy picture of present conditions in Spain, 
there is a silver lining to the dark clouds. Although many ca- 
thedrals, churches, and monasteries will not be rebuilt for dec- 
ades, much is being done to set things in order. Appropriations 
have been made to rebuild or repair damaged edifices, espe- 
cially in provinces which witnessed an almost universal destruc- 
tion. Besides this, ornaments, vestments, and sacred vessels 
for needy parishes are being made and shipped to Spain by the 
faithful in Mexico, the United States, and the countries of South 
America. Thus by Divine Providence it has been brought about 
that the nations which once received the light of faith from the 
Spanish missionaries are now sending aid to assist the stricken 
Spanish Church. 

Also doing a yeoman task is the National Artistic Recovery 
Service, which was set up during the very days of the war. 
Units of this organization, often located in the heart of enemy 
territory, secretly went about the work of preservation. Some 
of its agents, aided by soldiers and worthy citizens, worked in 
the front lines, entering the captured cities and towns to take 
charge immediately of the work of recovery and restoration. 
As a secret agency during the war, they were hunted down as 
part of the famous Fifth Column. By ingenious means these 
art experts and their associates, careless of life and devoted to 
country, blocked the sale or shipment of works of art abroad, 
many of which were destined to be exchanged for war materials. 
In spite of the dangers attached to the work, the agents 
searched out priceless paintings, statues, and metal work, and 
after a careful cataloguing, concealed them within the walls of 
buildings, under the stones of the church floor, or in some place 
of comparative safety. 

A nucleus of the organization, working in Madrid in the 
early days of the war, sent a communication to the Salamanca 
headquarters of the Nationalist government requesting official 
approval of their work. The answer came late one evening over 
the air, but few knew the meaning of the terms used in the 
message. In Spanish the radio station at Salamanca sent out 
the short phrase: “To the basket of cats, all right. Hail Spain!” 
thereby signifying that the methods used by the group had the 
approval of the Franco government. A strange message it was, 
causing leaders and citizens of Madrid to conjecture in a thou- 
sand ways the meaning of the cryptic phrase, many imagining it 
to be the signal for a powerful offensive against Madrid. And 
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only a group of art experts knew that the mysterious words 
sanctioned their efforts to salvage the symbols of Christian 
culture. 

Many precious works of art, which were at first thought 
to have been destroyed, have been recovered at home and abroad 
during the past six months. To the Cathedral of Valencia about 
seventy paintings have been returned, including portraits of all 
the bishops of that see and a celebrated painting of Saint 
Thomas of Villanova. Reus, a city of Catalonia, again displays 
the paintings of Fortuny, the Spanish artist who executed the 
famed Vicaria. Sacred objects of gold and silver, stolen from the 
parish church of Barbastro and from other churches in the 
province of Huesca, were found in a well near Saragossa. 

The National Library in Madrid served for a time as a 
temporary storehouse for works of art recovered on the penin- 
sula or returned from foreign countries. Boxes of all sizes and 
shapes, loaded with a cargo worth its weight in gold, jammed 
the corridors awaiting identification and removal. Private col- 
lections were separated from the treasures of the National 
Museums, which have been renovated and opened again to the 
public. At the same time the property of churches and mon- 
asteries was sent back or stored away until the ruins are re- 
placed by new buildings. The library also has a large quantity 
of incunabula, codices, and rare books removed by the Reds 
from other libraries; among these books was found.a first edi- 
tion of the well-known Spanish classic, Don Quixote Other books 
of inestimable value, such as the first Bible of Alcala, dating 
from the first half of the tenth century, were uncovered in the 
fortifications of Madrid’s University City. “Culture will be your 
best parapet” had served as a motto for the Reds as they erected 
defences about the city. 

Though it is true to say that the museums of Madrid again 
display the works of Goya, Ribera, Murillo, Velasquez, and El 
Greco, that Barcolona exhibits the works of great sculptors and 
the jewels of her museums, it is equally true that much treasure 
is still scattered abroad, a large part of which will never be re- 
turned. Yet “before all foreign countries Spain insists upon 
her full and unquestioned right to the ownership of the collec- 
tive treasure of the nation. The voice of her outraged art lovers 
will continue to resound beyond her borders in protest against 
the Red excesses, demanding the return to her museums of all 
that which today is scattered abroad, sold at a low price by the 
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enemies of Spain or in the hands of second-hand dealers.”* 

During the years of the war Spain made a sacrifice un- 
paralleled in her history. The titanic struggle that stained her 
soil showed to the civilized world the ultimate consequences of 
practical atheism. The battles in the trenches and in the air are 
now over, giving place to the battle of reconstruction. A once 
beautiful country sees today many churches destroyed and 
burnt; in years to come these will be rebuilt and readorned by 
the hands of her artists. Peace now reigns over the devastated 
land, and with that peace comes the dawn of a great hope for 
Catholic Spain. 





* Spain, August 1, 1939, p. 7. 











THE POETRY OF SAINT THOMAS 


CHRYSOSTOM SEERY, O.P. 


NCE there lived a great architect. This man was unlike other 
architects in that his whole life’s energy was expended in 
the construction of one edifice, a mighty cathedral, which 
men of discernment have never ceased to admire, appreciate, 

and utilize. The engineering difficulties that had to be surmounted 

before he could raise this structure of strength and beauty were tre- 
mendous and without number. He had to drain a forest-swamp, 
teeming with contagion. It was necessary for him to cut through 
miles of merciless brush and thorny undergrowth. He was attacked 
at every step by the fiercest of beasts, and even his own comrades at 
times put obstacles in his path. At length in his trek through this 
wilderness, he came upon the site of some ancient excavations, hardly 
discernible at first view. When he had erected barricades about them 
against his foes, had drained and cleared them, he examined them 
minutely and marvelled at their flawlessness. On these foundations 
he built his cathedral. He who had laid them centuries before was 

a man called Aristotle. The architect was a saint called Thomas 

Aquinas and the name which men of later years emblazoned above 

the great entrance-way of that vast cathedral was one simple but 

powerful word: Thomism. 

It is not our purpose here to attempt an appreciation of that 
magnificent structure but rather to examine the various works of art 
with which it was appropriately embellished, namely, the poems of St. 
Thomas, and try to gain a better appreciation of them. Our study 
will be divided into three parts: first, a difficulty; secondly, a dis- 
tinction; and finally, a comparison. 

A student of poetry in a language other than that in which he 
thinks is handicapped at the start, and he can never fully appreciate 
that poetry until he overcomes the difficulty. The poetry of St. 
Thomas is—as is always the case in poetry—indissoluble from his 
very words and their literal significance. Replace the words by 
translation and you have taken away the poetry; for a poem is a liv- 
ing unity and cannot suffer substitution in any of its parts. No doubt 
there is poetry in the ideas signified, but when these ideas are ex- 
pressed in other words than those the poet used, the poetry which re- 
sults is no longer his but the translator’s. Because of this fact an an- 
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cient or a foreign poet is to a certain degree at the mercy of his 
translators. If the translations are good poetry, the average reader 
will conclude that the originals were good; and if poor, he will be led 
to believe that the originals were poor. These conclusions, however, 
are not necessarily true. The renditions do not repend on the intrin- 
sic worth of the original poems but merely on the poetic talent of the 
translator. To illustrate: the various translations of the poems of 
St. Thomas, although faithful expositions of the thought-content, 
have always left something to be desired. The Lauda Sion is a case 
in point. There have been some twenty translations of it into Eng- 
lish verse, and the selection from it beginning Ecce panis angelorum 
has received some ten additional versions. All these attempts indicate 
dissatisfaction with previous translations in the minds of the trans- 
lators. Many of these were eminent men of letters, among them 
Southwell, Crashaw, Caswell, and Henry. Thus the poet St. Thomas 
suffers because his translators have not caught all the poetry of the 
originals. Those of us who do not read Latin poetry as we read 
English poetry and who yet believe the poems of St. Thomas to be 
great have come to that belief through the testimony of recognized 
scholars, whose unending attempts to translate his poetry adequately 
are tacit compliments to his greatness. Indeed, Santeuil, a poet of 
the seventeenth century, once said that he would give all the verses 
he ever wrote to have been the author of the stanza of the Verbum 
Supernum: 

Se nascens dedit socium, 

Convescens in edulium, 

Se moriens in pretium, 

Se regnans dat in praemium.: 
May none of us fall into the error of letting translations of the poetry 
of St. Thomas be our norms for judging its literary worth. 

We now consider a threefold distinction. It arises from the fact 
that religious or mystical poetry and the other species, such as the 
lyric or the epic, have diverse formal objects. Religious poetry has 
for its primary object the praise of God. For the other species it is 
immediate pleasure. The one is theocentric, the other, egocentric. 
Another difference, according to Helen C. White in her scholarly 
work, The Metaphysical Poets,” lies in the fact that “the expression 

*“Tn Birth, man’s Fellowman was He; 

His Meat, while sitting at the Board; 

He died, his Ransomer to be, 

He reigns, to be his Great Reward.” 

Translation in The Roman Breviary, (trans. from the Latin by the Mar- 


quess of Bute), (London, 1908), III, 233. 
*(New York, 1936), p. 15. 
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of experience is essential to the poet and not to the mystic.” So true 
is this that St. Teresa of Avila had to be entreated to write of her 
mystical experiences; St. Therese of Lisieux, likewise, was com- 
manded by her superior to write her autobiography. St. Paul gives 
us the clue to this reticence. He tells the Corinthians in his second 
Epistle, “I know such a one” who was “caught up to the third heav- 
en. . .” and who “heard secret words which it is not granted to 
man to utter.”* The third and last great difference between the two 
is that whereas the mystic has but one Efficient Cause of his experi- 
ence, He who is the First Cause of all things, the causes of poetic 
experience are numerous and diverse. They are secondary causes in 
which the First Cause has left a clue to His Infinite Beauty. When 
a poet has captured his experience in a poem to his satisfaction, he 
rests from his toil contented; the mystic, on the other hand, can 
never have his yearning for God slaked in this life. “And they that 
drink me shall yet thirst’’* can be said of mystical experience as well 
as of wisdom. St. Catherine of Siena, in one of her gems at once 
mystic and poetic, expresses this sentiment. “Thou, oh Eternal Trin- 
ity, art a deep Sea, into which the deeper I enter, the more I find, and 
the more I find, the more I seek.’> With this threefold distinction in 
view, it is not difficult to discover into which group the poems of St. 
Thomas fall. His object in writing was the praise of God in the 
Sacrament of His Love. Three poems came into being at the order 
of Pope Urban IV, who commissioned him to write the Office of 
Corpus Christi. Lastly, one classic utterance of his is highly indica- 
tive of the mystic. “Oh Lord, I wish no recompense but Thee!” 

We now pass to our final consideration, namely, a comparison of 
the Vesper hymn for the Feast of Corpus Christi, Pange Lingua, and 
the sequence, Lauda Sion. As has been noted, the theme is the same 
in all of the poems. It was as if he could never weary of searching 
for new ways to tell the Lord of his heart the sentiments of that 
heart. Relative to this is the tribute of the Protestant hymnologist, 
Daniel, who said, “Thomas was the greatest singer of the venerable 
Sacrament. Nor can it be believed that he did this without the divine 
afflatus, nor shall we be surprised that, having so wondrously and 
uniquely absolved this one spiritual and wholly heavenly theme, he 
should thenceforth sing no more.’® A comparison of these two 
poems shows a similarity in their constructions, not indeed in their 
rhyme and rhythm patterns, but rather in their sequences of ideas. The 

*2 Cor. xu, 2, 4. 
* Eccli. xxiv, 29. 


° The Dialogue of St. Catherine of Siena, trans. from the Italian by Algar 
Thorold, (New York, 1925), p. 343. 
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initial stanzas in both poems are brief invitatories containing the first 
two elements of the ninety-fourth Psalm: praise and thanksgiving. 
Next he recounts the institution of the Holy Eucharist with the stan- 
za beginning In suprema nocte cenae of the Pange Lingua and In hac 
mensa novi Regis. of the Lauda Sion. The fourth stanza of the Pange 
Lingua, beginning with the verses 
Verbum caro panem verum 
Verbo carnem efficit. . . , 
shows the craftsmanship of the poet. This whole stanza has been a 
nemesis for translators from the beginning. There is not a word in 
either the first or second verse of this stanza that is not rhymed, and 
there occur three distinct antitheses. Dr. Neale, who considered this 
hymn to “contest the second place among those of the Western 
Church with the Vexilla Regis, the Stabat Mater, and others,’ wrote 
a version of this stanza. He said that in it he tried to incorporate the 
best features of the four best translations with which he was 
acquainted. 
Word made Flesh, by Word He maketh 
Very bread His Flesh to be; 
Man in wine Christ’s Blood partaketh, 
And if senses fail to see, 
Faith alone, the true heart waketh 
To behold the mystery. 
Thereupon the theologian comes forward, as with almost geometric 
precision he expresses the doctrine of the Blessed Eucharist some 
three hundred years before it is defined at Trent. The poems ter- 
minate with a rising crescendo of love and adoration. Particularly 
significant is the order of presentation of his ideas. Since devotion 
should flow from the contemplation of revealed truth, he invariably 
sets forth the true teaching of the Church, and then, while the intel- 
lect is being nourished on this wholesome doctrine, he turns his atten- 
tion to the will that he may evoke acts of supreme worship. 

We know that even in this life St. Thomas was given divine 
commendation for his writings. It is not difficult to believe that, as 
he crossed the threshold of Paradise he thought he heard all heaven 
resound with the words of his own poem, Tantum Ergo, set to the 
music of St. Cecilia, music sweeter than that with which she “drew 
an angel down. . . .”;* that in truth, on inquiring of St. Ambrose 
who, representing God’s troubadours, was there to greet him, he 
found that what he was hearing was heaven’s national anthem being 
played in honor of his arrival. 





* Daniel, Thesaurus ee, Il, 88. 
" Catholic Encyclopedia, cf. “Pange 
* Dryden, Alexander’s Feast. 








A PLEA FOR JUSTICE 


JORDAN AUMANN, O.P. 


| gyal N A RECENT encyclical, Sertum Laetitiae, addressed to the 
Sarai American hierarchy, Our Holy Father expressed his inter- 
eer) est in the Negroes of this country and his ardent desire that 

their condition should be improved by means of religion and 
education. Immediately, countless expressions of joy found their 
way into the press from the pens of leaders of the Negro race and 
from those outside that group who are interested in the question of 
justice for the Negro. The very fact that the Holy Father has ex- 
pressed himself in regard to the Negro question is indicative that he 
sees here in America a problem that must be remedied—a problem 
which all too many are wont to overlook. 

It is folly for us Americans to decry the fanatical persecution of 
the Jews on the part of Hitler or to condemn the treatment of Cath- 
olics in Mexico if we ourselves crush the Negro under the heel of op- 
pression. In any case, it is still depriving a minority group of its 
rightful advantages. And if we stop to compare cases, we shall find 
that our oppression of the Negro has no foundation whatsoever and 
that it is all the more unjust because it is not carried on by a few 
leaders of a movement or for a brief period of time, but is practiced 
by practically every white person in our nation and in every sphere 
of social activity. And why? Simply because it has been handed 
down to us as a precious heritage that there is a definite line of de- 
marcation between the black and the white; that the question of race 
forms a barrier strong enough to separate one man from another in 
every one of the manifold contacts of social life and even prevents 
unison in the temple of God. 

But what is it that lies at the heart of this question of racial dis- 
crimination? Is it scientifically sound? If so, why has it been at- 
tacked at various intervals by the last three Pontiffs? Surely we may 
rely on it that if the Holy Father labels racial discrimination and the 
persecution of minority groups as anti-Christian and anti-social, it 
must indeed be so. For where else in the world can we find such 
authority as speaks from the chair of Peter? 

However, we are able to do more than quote authority in this 
question. We are able to see for ourselves that racial prejudice is 
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scientifically unsound and socially ungrounded. Once these facts are 
acknowledged, definite steps can be taken to alleviate the moral and 
social position of those oppressed. 

We must and do admit that there is some rational fundament for 
this antipathy towards the Negro in the same sense that there is a 
feeling of aloofness between men or between classes whenever there 
is dissimilarity. Saint Thomas gives this principle as a basis for 
love: “Likeness, properly speaking, is the cause of love.” Accepting 
this, we admit at the very outset that white men can never be expected 
to show to the Negro the same deference in every phase of human 
life which they would show to other white men. This is where the 
proponents of miscegenation fall into error. Love seeks its own. 
That is the nature of man, and we must recognize that fact especially 
when we deal with race problems. Yet this fact in no way offers an 
excuse for racial prejudice. It merely explains why we may prefer 
one person to another. Racial prejudice, on the other hand, is a vio- 
lation of the laws of distributive justice, which should effect the dis- 
tribution of social rights and duties to each person in keeping with 
the rules of equity. 

Since the Negro question is basically a race problem, it would be 
well to consider what is meant by “race” and to what extent racial 
differentiation causes prejudice. To the ordinary man on the street 
the term “race” offers little or no difficulty because his division is 
based on observation and common sense. To the scientist, however, 
the term offers many complications because of its lack of clarity, fix- 
ity, and universality. As Herskovits put it, “one characteristic of 
race is that if you analyze it sufficiently, you analyze it out of exist- 
ence.” The hypothetical notion of race may be satisfactory, but when 
applied to actual living groups ‘it is found lacking. Thus, at the very 
outset, the problem offers a curious dualism. 


Strictly speaking, race is a purely biological term and is based on 
the physical characteristics resulting from blood relationship. But 
in the usual connotation of the term there is found more of the cul- 
tural and social than the biological. This is readily understood since 
most men are prone to judge others not from physical differences, 
but from social and cultural disparity. The difference of opinion in 
regard to races has arisen from the difference of criteria used. Some 
of the more common standards are color, hair texture, and cephalic 
index. Although by far the most common, color is not the most 
exact since a dark white is darker than a light Negro. The criterion 
of hair texture is surprisingly stable, while the cephalic index de- 
pends on body stature rather than race. 
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There is still another standard of division of races, and that is 
culture. This is a very unscientific method for determining races, 
however, and we can see the absurdity of it when we consider the 
amalgamation of all the various peoples of different cultures in the 
United States. The extremes to which this notion of culture can go 
is clearly shown in the false theory of Aryan supremacy. It had such 
promoters as Hegel, Fichte, Count de Gobineau, Schlegel, and List. 
These men so popularized the notion of the supremacy of the pure 
German over every other race that soon every form of art was per- 
meated with their false doctrine. Race, language, and nation were 
the trinity which they worshipped. They held that the Latin races 
were impure because they had intermingled with the Semitic and 
Negro groups. The ancient German myths were revived and pop- 
ularized in the music of Wagner, and it was this idea of German su- 
premacy which led to a glorification of German imperialism prior to 
the World War. Under Hitler’s régime there is evidence of another 
attempt to renew that same notion of Aryan superiority. 


It is a fact well known in history that whenever various peoples 
come into contact either as a result of conquest, migration, or eco- 
nomic exploitation, the first result is conflict. The culture of one or 
both parties becomes disorganized so that language, family life, and 
economic organization are affected. This conflict does not last for- 
ever, and it is in the period of adjustment following it that racial 
prejudice appears. One of the best examples of this procedure is 
England’s economic exploitation in many of her colonies. 

Racial prejudices have a wide variety of motives, but in general 
they may be summed up under two heads: (1) immediate causes, 
which include those conspicuous factors, such as color and hair, which 
give focus and collective significance to antagonistic race attitudes; 
and (2) remote causes, which include those more fundamental con- 
siderations of personal and group interest and involve especially fear 
of loss of status, fear of loss of prestige, fear of loss of security, or 
all of these together. 

The color of a person, however, does not constitute his inferior- 
ity. This fact is proved by a glance at the list of achievements of 
representatives of the black and yellow races. This racial antag- 
onism based on color is usually the result of repulsion felt towards a 
certain racial group. By many it is not considered a natural aversion 
at all since it is not found in children. 

The second group of causes of racial antagonism is by far the 
more prevalent. The fear of loss of status and loss of prestige, al- 
though totally ungrounded, is all too common. Supposedly reputable 
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people in certain localities will not have any associations with certain 
groups because they think that their reputations or social standing 
will suffer. But this association would be considered a loss of pres- 
tige only by others who are of the same opinion and are equally prej- 
udiced towards the same minority group. 

The fear of loss of security is to be taken in the economic sense. 
Those engaged in unskilled labor are antagonistic toward other race 
groups because they fear the loss of their own financial security. This 
was especially noticeable when so many Italian and Slovak immi- 
grants came to America and threatened to take over the unskilled 
trades of the country. Because of resentment on the part of Ameri- 
cans doing the same type of work, it became increasingly difficult for 
immigrants to obtain work and, as a result, a worse evil followed. 
The immigrants gathered together in certain sections of large cities ; 
this made Americanization practically impossible and handicapped 
their children by rearing them in an environment that was European. 
This self-segregation, in turn, promoted more antagonism toward the 
minority group, and so the problem assumes such vast proportions 
that it is the despair of civic leaders and social workers. 


In the case of the Negro, there are three important reasons for 
prejudice on the part of the whites. These are economic motivation, 
maintenance of social status, and customs. The first is the most es- 
sential and is, as it were, the source from which the other two spring. 
From the time that the Negroes were released from slavery there was 
a fear that they would take the position in labor formerly held by the 
lower class of whites. This led to the refusal to permit Negroes to 
join labor unions and as a result of that deprivation, there has been 
vast exploitation of the Negro to the benefit of unprincipled employ- 
ers. The Negroes provided a source of cheap labor, and, as long as 
they were barred from labor unions, they had no method of register- 
ing claims for higher wages. And as long as they could not demand 
higher wages, the dominant group was assured of fat profits and 
financial security. 

The loss of social status has been amply treated above so that a 
recapitulation in regard to the Negro is hardly necessary. Suffice it 
to say that this argument is used against the Negro more than against 
any other group. Every race has the tendency to think that its cul- 
ture is superior, but all of them forget that no culture is original and 
is at best a motley assembly of cultural patterns acquired from a myr- 
iad of sources. It is interesting to note that this sort of prejudice is 
more noticeable in those whites whose social status (or lack of it) 
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makes their position most susceptible to challenge by the Negro. This 
is the point of combustion in racial prejudice. 


By customs are meant stereotyped ways of thinking. It is all too 
common an assumption (and equally as false) that the Negro is men- 
tally inferior to the white man; that the Negro is essentially im- 
moral; that the Negro is criminally inclined. Now it is a pure waste 
of time to discuss such inane statements. If certain Negroes seem to 
be inferior mentally to certain white men, it is due to external influ- 
ences primarily and not necessarily to native inability. Even if it 
were, this would not brand all Negroes as intellectually inferior. The 
question of immorality is obviously false, as is shown by the statistics 
taken from court records and from the statements of priests and re- 
ligious who work among the Negro. As to the question of criminal- 
ity, most sociologists now hold views that are opposed to the theory 
of inherited criminal tendencies, and stress rather the environmental 
factor. But the Negro has no control over his environment because 
the economic position forced upon him by whites prohibits his choice 
of locality. 

Hence, it is evident that we Americans have no plausible excuse 
for practicing our injustice and prejudice toward the Negro—or any 
minority group, for that matter. The practical question now is: 
What are we going to do about it? There are two things to be done; 
one is a task for the government, federal, state, or civic; the other is 
a task for the Church primarily. The work before the government 
is rehabilitation. And by that is meant slum clearance, housing 
projects, and the construction of recreational centers. No one is 
foolish enough to expect a generation of angels to rise from the 
slums of Harlem, but certainly we are wise enough to remove the 
impediments which prevent the Negro from soaring to the heights of 
which he is capable. How expect a people to attain a decent standard 
of living and a representative grade of culture when they are pushed 
back into the mire every time they make a noticeable effort? We do 
not postulate environment as the most important and sole factor which 
determines the behavior of a group or individual, but it is neverthe- 
less a potent force. Give the Negro the environmental improvements 
which this country offers to every other citizen, and you will find that 
the Negro lived in slums because he was forced to. 

The other remedial measure which is the lot of the Church is 
much more important than rehabilitation, and that is education, edu- 
cation along religious and civic lines as well as in art and science. 
We are not interested in the present generation so much as in the ris- 
ing generation, and we know that it is by education that the whole 
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problem of Negro prejudice is going to be solved. True, we should 
seek to alleviate the needs of the adult Negro today, but that relief 
will be temporary at best. It is the education of the child that is go- 
ing to give lasting results. Now, that particular education is bilateral. 
It consists in teaching the Negro how to be a useful, Christian citizen 
and teaching the white American how to be a Christian citizen. 

Obviously, this education must begin in private schools, and 
more particularly, in Catholic parochial schools. The curricula of 
Catholic high schools, colleges, and universities must also be extended 
to the Negro youth, or else our educational system is false to the prin- 
ciples upon which it was founded. There is no dual doctrine of jus- 
tice handed down by Christ, and when the Master commanded His 
disciples and after them their successors to be “‘all things to all men,” 
He meant just that. In like manner, the Vicar of Christ on earth, 
Pius XII, has made it clear that the Negro is the object of his special 
affection. Where, then, is there any justification for the attitude 
taken by so many American Catholics? There is none. And as long 
as we Catholic are influenced by this racial prejudice, we are not truly 
followers of Christ; for how can we have that charity one for an- 
other which He enjoins upon us if we are lacking in the fulfillment 
of our duties and obligations one to another? 











AN EARLY LIFE OF SAINT RAYMUND OF PENNAFORT 


URBAN FAY, O.P. 


mr | HE original text of this short but interesting life of Saint 
Raymund of Pennafort is found in a manuscript in the 
library of the University of Barcelona. It is very probably 
the first biographical sketch of the Saint. It was written 
before 1351, and although its author is not known for certain, it is 
most commonly attributed to a noted Dominican writer of the four- 
teenth century, Nicholas Eymeric. The text from which this trans- 
lation has been made is contained in a collection of documents per- 
taining to the life and writings of Saint Raymund, edited by Fran- 
cis Balme, O.P., and Ceslaus Paban, O.P.' 


2k * * * * 


Herein are contained some brief notes on the holy life and 
miracles of Brother Raymund of Pennafort. 

The resplendent brightness of divine virtue no longer allows 
the burning lamp, hidden in the secret cell of profound humility, 
to remain concealed. This is that brightly burning lamp, the vener- 
able Father, Brother Raymund of Pennafort, once Master General 
of the Order of Preachers, a Spaniard by birth, Catalonian by 
nationality, whose life, pleasing before God and man, the magnifi- 
cence of divine grace has approved by many miracles. 

Descending from a military line, he rendered the nobility of his 
parents even more noble by his exemplary life. In his earliest years 
he seemed to have had a matured spirit, and rejecting the allurements 
of worldly conversations and devoting himself wholeheartedly to the 
charms of discipline and study, he advanced so rapidly that when 
he was scarcely twenty years old he was well instructed in the liberal 
arts. He himself instructed many in Barcelona in these branches of 
learning without fee, and by the example of his holy life was a model 
of good conduct. 

Finally under the guidance of Providence, which alone could fore- 
see what great good would come to the church from his labor, he set 
out for Bologna where he diligently studied both canon and civil 
law. In due time he merited promotion to the honor of a master’s chair. 

He remained there for three years teaching canon law and 








* Monumenta Ordinis Fratrum Praedicatorum Historica, IV, 1, Raymundi- 
ana, (Rome, 1898), pp. 19-37. 
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was esteemed so highly that many, especially the nobles and more 
learned, flocked to his lectures. The citizens of Bologna, wisely no- 
ticing that so great a master demanded no fees from his hearers but 
that he freely gave what he freely received from God, decreed, with- 
out his knowledge, that a sizeable sum should be offered him each 
year by the community that their city should not be deprived of os 
desirable a teacher. But of all he received from whatsoever source, 
he faithfully and devoutly gave tithes to God and to the pastor in 
whose parish he resided. 

Baranger de Palon, the Bishop of Barcelona, passing through 
on his return from the Roman Curia, brought it about after much 
pleading that he (Raymund) should return with him to the place 
of his birth, to the diocese of Barcelona where he had been reared. 
There he was cordially received among the canons by the Bishop 
and the entire chapter, and a subsidy was set aside for him. 

Desirous of enhancing the divine worship he requested and ob- 
tained from the Bishop and the chapter that the feast of the Annun- 
ciation of Our Lady be raised to the rank of a duplex. He himself, 
on this feast, distributed to the canons out of his own subsidy that 
portion which was customary for totum-duplex feasts. Through his 
efforts this was made a perpetual observance. 

Advancing in every virtue he was kindly disposed to all. Clerics 
and laymen alike, and especially prelates and princes, held him in 
reverence. Although he lived in the world he was continually leading 
the souls of his admirers to the celibate life by the holiness of his 
ways. 

About that time Raymund began to consider diligently the Friars 
Preachers, who had recently come to Barcelona, and especially did he 
take heed of their virtuous life and the fruitfulness of their preaching 
which the Lord Himself was producing through them by the imita- 
tion of Him who “when He was rich became poor for us” and under- 
took all for the salvation of souls. Raymund, wisely despising the 
scoffing world and leaving all the mundane glories for which his soul 
had never yearned, entered the Order of Friars Preachers on Good 
Friday.?, His entrance was an example and inducement to many to 
do likewise; for many clerics, renowned alike for learning and virtue 
entered the Order, led on by the forcefulness of his preaching and 
example. 

Father Suero, the first provincial of Spain, upon coming to Bar- 
celona and knowing of the skill and unquestioned mastery of the sci- 
ence of law which Raymund possessed, asked him to compile a Com- 





* This was in the year 1222. 
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pendium of Cases which most frequently occur in the tribunal of 
penance that he might give information and direction to the friars, 
and in fact to all hearing confessions, and salutary instructions to pen- 
itents. Father Sureo enjoined this task on Raymund for the forgive- 
ness of his sins, and Raymund, as an obedient son, humbly complied 
with this request. 


His fame as a man of sound doctrine, ready counsel, and great 
virtue rapidly grew. When he happened to meet the Cardinal legate 
a latere of Pope Gregory IX, the Cardinal of Santa Sabina, that 
worthy prelate, hearing of the great talents of Raymund, attached 
him to his legation. In his humble way he followed the Cardinal 
throughout Spain, on foot and without changing in the least the fasts 
prescribed by the Order. With an associate he would precede the 
Cardinal on foot, travelling to the place where the Cardinal was to 
come. He would call together the people, absolve excommunicates, 
hear confessions, preach, and give to the people other helps towards 
salvation. 

In this way the Cardinal learned for himself that Raymund’s 
virtues exceded his renown, and as a faithful legate he proposed to 
present this precious treasure to Pope Gregory for fitting recognition. 
But Friar Raymund humbly declined the invitation to return with the 
Bishop. The Bishop, however, when he returned to the curia, re- 
lated to the Pope what he knew of the holiness of Raymund, his great 
reputation, and his humility, the chief guardian of the other virtues. 

Pope Gregory, considering how fruitful and pleasant would be 
the presence of such a one who spread the fragrance of virtue even in 
his absence, summoned Raymund by letter. Raymund, ever the 
obedient son of the Pope, whose commands may not be denied, ac- 
quiesced and came to Rome. Gregory cordially received him, and in 
consideration of his holy life, great learning, and prudence appointed 
him his chaplain and penitentiary. The Pope chose him as his own 
confessor. Raymund frequently enjoined on the Pope in place of a 
penance that he should himself hear the causes of the poor who came 
to the curia and who, because of their poverty, were sometimes 
turned away by certain men in the curia. Gregory faithfully fulfilled 
this penance, and beyond that he entrusted cases to the judgement of 
Raymund and left their settlement to the friar’s discretion. It was 
for this reason that the Pontiff in addressing letters to Raymund 
sometimes referred to him as “father of the poor.” 

After deliberating on how the vast number of widely scattered 
decretals might be reduced to an orderly and compendious collection 
useful to the whole world, Pope Gregory placed Raymund in charge 
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of making this compilation. Raymund, confiding in the mercy of 
Jesus Christ, obediently took upon his shoulders the great burden 
and labor. Wonder of wonders! He undertook the task in humility 
and obedience as the sweet and light yoke of the Lord; but he fled 
the honor of dignities after the example of the Lord who willingly 
carried the cross imposed but fled when they sought to make Him king. 


When the see of Taragona became vacant Pope Gregory ap- 
pointed Raymund to the Archbishopric and commanded him under 
obedience to take the appointment. He could not bring himself to 
accept this appointment, and, as he himself told the brethren, he was 
taken with a violent fever and suffered bodily and mental torments 
for three days until at last the Pope released him from the obedience. 
However Gregory enjoined on Raymund, who had an intimate knowl- 
edge of the people of that region, to name a person fitted for the 
office. Raymund nominated William de Mongriu. This was to prove 
a valuable appointment for this noble and strenuous worker for the 
cause of the church acquired an island called Iviza, which he took 
with a large fleet and a powerful army. He also seized a fortress 
within the boundaries of Catalonia which at that time was known to 
be a nest of heretics. (It was there that the heretics had poisoned 
one of the Dominican friars who was acting as inquisitor.) And al- 
though within the fortress there were vast numbers of heretics and 
their followers, he bravely marched against them and captured them. 
Some he condemned to life imprisonment, and others, because of the 
particular viciousness of their heresy, he sentenced to the stake. 

After five years in the Curia the immensity of his labors and the 
frailty of his body took their effect on Raymund. His long vigils, 
prayers, and studies, coupled with his endless rounds of service to the 
Pope, brought on a severe illness. The doctors informed the Pope 
that in the natural course death would follow unless Raymund quickly 
returned to his native climate. 

Therefore at the request of Raymund, the Pope allowed him to 
return to Spain, adding that although he held his presence dear he 
preferred to have him absent, alive, rather than present in death. With 
the blessing of the Pope and great joy in his heart Raymond returned 
to the convent at Barcelona whence he had received the first call to 
Rome. It was remarked of him at this time by many competent to 
make such judgements that, “this man returned from the Curia just 
as he had entered it, for the honors and dignities that had been heaped 
upon him could make no impression on his humble soul.” 

When Raymund was returning from the Curia, he and four com- 
panions happened to put in at a port called Tossa. At about the same 
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time a certain Barcelo de Faro was suddenly struck with a violent 
malady while working in the fields. He lost the power of speech and 
was unable to move or show any sign of life. Those around him 
took him for dead. Those standing about quickly carried him to 
Raymund and his four brethren. Raymund, accompanied by these 
four brethren and a crowd of people, drew near to the stricken man 
and in a loud voice asked him if he wished to make confession of his 
sins. To this question the poor man was unable to make reply or give 
any sign. Then Raymund, moved more by the plight of the man’s 
soul than the plight of his body, bade his brethren and the bystanders 
to beseech the Lord that He would grant this dying man the time and 
grace to make a good confession. They all fell to their knees and be- 
gan to pray for this request, and soon Raymund arose, and confident 
in the mercy of God, went to the dying man and asked, “Barcelo, do 
you wish to make your confession?’ The man, waking and opening 
his eyes, which up to now had been closed as in death, replied, “I do, 
Father, I wish very much to confess.”” Raymund sent away the 
crowd and heard the man’s confession and prayed for his soul. Then 
the man, who had been able to say nothing save his confession, peace- 
fully returned his soul to his Creator. 

Although there were many others who could have attested this 
miracle, only the testimony of two priests, written and sworn to, was 
taken by the diocesan judge of the Bishop of Gerona and stamped 
with his seal. It is contained in his letter, the tenor of which is as 
follows: 


Letter of the Diocesan Judge of the Bishop of Gerona, A. D. 1284. 
To the Reverend Friar Benedict de Bosco, Prior of the Friars Preachers 
of Barcelona, P. de Balneolis, Officialis of the Bishop of Gerona. Greetings in 
the Lord: 


Having received the testimony of two priests regarding a certain miracle 
which the Lord was pleased to work through the merits of the venerable Father, 
Friar Raymund of Pennafort, we are sending this to you under our seal, pre- 
pared at all times to render to you and your Order (God granting) whatever 
honor and glory is your due. We beseech you to commend us to the merits and 
prayers of that venerable Father and of your convent as well as to your own 
prayers. 


Returning to Barcelona, Raymund, having regained his health 
and having enjoyed a somewhat restful convalescence after such great 
hardship, began again to give himself up to deeper contemplation. 
The holiness of his life made him indeed the cynosure of all eyes. 
As soon as his presence was known men of all walks of life came to 
him seeking salutary advice and consolation in their manifold diffi- 
culties. All these, the lowly and the exalted, Raymund cordially re- 
céived and out of the treasures of grace which God had given him 
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he poured his blessings on all and did whatever he could to satisfy 
every one who came to him. 


Pope Gregory had continved to entrust to Raymund the power 
of Penitentiary which he had held when at Rome. But Raymund, 
noticing the great numbers that flocked to him from all parts, was 
unwilling to keep such great power, in deference to the Roman Curia 
and Mother Church. He was, however, willing to retain that part of 
the office which pertained to the Friars Minor and his own Order. 
Nevertheless, Pope Gregory and his successors continued to commit 
many arduous tasks of a confidential nature to Raymund, such as the 
confirmation of bishops and making provisions concerning bishops 
and abbots. In their letters the Pontiffs showed him such confidence 
that he was not hesitant to reply according as it seemed best to him. 

At the instance of several bishops, Raymund compiled a manual 
or form for all bishops and prelates according to which they might 
visit the churches entrusted to them and in a practical way provide 
for the welfare not only of the clerics but of the lay people as well. 
For merchants he prepared a manual explaining how they could 
conduct themselves in business without sin. He explained how and 
to what extent merchants were held to restitution in cases of unjust 
profit or other injuries. 


Raymund was exceptionally temperate in matters of food and 
drink. He took but one meal‘a day except on Sundays when, because 
of his reverence for the Lord’s day, it was his custom to partake of 
two meals. In his conversations with the brethren his words were an 
abundant source of edification. He could not even listen to detractions, 
much less speak them. He was the constant defender of the absent 
brethren, and he restrained the tongues of those who would attempt 
detraction. 

He recited all the hours of the Office, whether in choir or out of 
choir, slowly and with mature devotion, making all the prostrations 
prescribed and avoiding all interruptions and whatever else might in- 
terfere with the devout recitation of the office. In his private prayers, 
especially at night, he frequently shed copious tears. Sometimes he 
would try to hide himself in the secret corners of the church or clois- 
ter but his sobbing could be heard at a distance. The efficacy of his 
prayers was often attested by those who received favors and cures 
through his praying. 

Elissende Eymeric, a Spanish Lady, often related to the brethren 
how she had been afflicted with a quartane fever and suffered in- 
tensely. Around the feast of the Nativity of Our Lord the fever 
was more violent than usual, and it so happened that Raymund, ac- 
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companied by her relative, Brother William Pons, came to see her 
and to console her. As was his custom, Raymund comforted her with 
kindliness and exhorted her to be patient. 

She received such confidence from his words and even from his 
very presence that, full of devotion, she seized his cloak and most 
earnestly besought him to help her by his prayers and especially that 
he should ask God to release her from the tortures of the fever. At 
first Raymund was unwilling to concede this request and tried to turn 
her away from this petition, but the wise woman would not let go of 
his cloak until he had obtained for her what she desired. Raymund 
finally agreed to her request, and what the woman had asked for with 
such insistence was granted as soon as Raymund finished his prayer. 
From that moment she was never again molested by the fever, and 
she attributed the sudden cure to the sanctity of Raymund. 


Brother Benedict, a laybrother, had been troubled for over two 
years with severe headaches and had become so weakened that he 
could scarcely endure any noises without great discomfort. Coming 
to Raymund, he threw himself at his feet and begged Raymund to 
touch his head, for he felt that the touch of Raymund’s hand would 
be enough to rid him of the pain. When Raymund had touched his 
head, the laybrother felt not only such great comfort and relief in his 
head but in his whole body as well and such spiritual consolations that 
he firmly believed that strength had gone out from Raymund and by 
his merits he had received it in his body and soul. The laybrother 
was never again afflicted with the headaches or weakness. 

Every night Raymund severely lashed his flesh with the disci- 
pline. After matins and again after compline he would visit each of 
the altars in the church, prostrating at each one and performing some 
special devotion. 


He had a special reverence for his guardian angel, and fre- 
quently this angel of God would awaken him for prayer before the 
signal for matins. Always obedient to the call of the angel, he would 
rise to spend some time in prayerful vigil and then return to sleep for 
a short space. After this he would diligently prepare himself for the 
celebration of Mass. 

He celebrated private Mass almost daily, always taking care to 
confess his sins humbly and devoutly before the Mass. He once told 
some of the brethren that if sometimes, albeit rarely, he did not cele- 
brate Mass, all that day he went about without the joy he usually felt. 

It happened that a certain laybrother, Martin by name, who in 
the world had been too much given to worldly pleasures, was vexed 
by the sting of the flesh by force of his long habit of sin. He con- 
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sidered the holiness of Raymund and the special devotion with which 
he said Mass, and while hearing one of Raymund’s Masses, he was 
filled with confidence and prayed God to free him from his affliction 
and grant a permanent remedy through the merits of Raymund. When 
Raymund elevated the Sacred Body of the Lord in the usual manner, 
Brother Martin saw in Raymund’s hands Jesus Christ Himself in the 
form of a most glorious little Boy. From that time till his death the 
brother never again felt those stings of the flesh. He himself gave 
this testimony to the brethren shortly before he died. 


Whenever anyone either out of devotion or confidence com- 
mended himself to Raymund’s prayers, whether on account of sick- 
ness or any other necessity, he would gather the brethren about him 
and humbly kneel with them in prayer. The example of his prayer 
would so inflame the hearts of the others that he would frequently 
move his companions to tears. It was very often found that the ef- 
fect desired would immediately follow the petitions made in this 
manner. 


Raymund was an ardent student of the Scriptures, and whenever 
he was free, he could be found reading the Holy Bible. He volun- 
tarily attended as a humble student the classes of those lecturing in 
the convent. Whenever he was asked a question of law on some case 
that had arisen, even though he had treated the subject many times 
or had otherwise settled the matter, nevertheless, cautiously reading 
through the books or having the opinions of others on the question 
read to him, he would read or listen, and finally, after the most minute 
investigation, he would give his reply with gravity and mature circum- 
spection. He had this special grace of counsel from the Lord that all 
who came to him for such advice he would treat so benignly, advise 
so sweetly, and answer so wisely that they went away consoled. Di- 
vine grace indeed shone in him. 

The Jews and Saracens, admiring his eminent goodness and wis- 
dom, showed him special reverence and affection. His whole being 
was inflamed with the fire of charity for procuring their conversion. 
In this matter a remarkable divine vision was vouchsafed him in 
which God revealed to him that the conversion of a great number of 
infidels to the Catholic faith would be brought about by the Friars 
Preachers. With this vision burning in his mind he obtained the per- 
mission of the Master General of the Order and the help of the kings 
of Castile and Aragon for the erection of a studium for the study of 
Arabic, in which twenty or more Friars of the Order were instructed 
in that tongue. Great fruit followed this venture, for more than ten 
thousand Moors were converted and the truths of the faith were dif- 
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fused not only among the Saracens in Spain but in Africa as well. 
Many of the learned were disposed to accept the truths of the faith 
and even the masters of the Friars in the study of Arabic were nearly 
all converted through their efforts. 


Under his guidance and encouragement the Hebrew language 
was likewise studied by the brethren that they might be able to over- 
come the malice and errors of the Jews, which up to this time they 
were not able to do. For heretofore the Jews were accustomed boldly 
to deny the true texts of the Scriptures and attempt a concordance 
between the glosses of their ancient scholars and the Catholic saints 
in those things which pertained to the faith. The interpolations and 
corruptions which they had inserted in many places in the Bible to 
obscure the mystery of the Passion and other sacred teachings of the 
faith were exposed, to their confusion and the strengthening of the 
Christian belief. 


The converted Saracens and Jews looked to Raymund as their 
singular refuge. Considering that he had begotten them in the Lord, 
he secured from the princes and prelates legislation for their support 
and protection. He took upon himself the work of instructing them 
and was in all things an edifying example. 

On the death of Jordan, the second Master General of the Or- 
der,, the brethren came together according to their custom to choose 
another Master General at a general chapter. After invoking the 
help of the Holy Ghost, the electors unanimously chose Raymund. 
The elder Fathers personally went to Barcelona, where Raymund was 
at the time, and over his refusals and excuses they prevailed upon 
him to accept. 

In his office he exercised great care in the government of the 
Order, never forgetting his accustomed spirit of contemplation but 
always yearning for its embrace. Nor did he desert humility, always 
tempering the rigor of justice with mercy. He held fast to piety and 
used mature judgement in his actions, was abstemious at table, mod- 
erate in his speech, modest in his works, circumspect in his counsels 
and admonitions and displayed such a spirit of holiness that he was 
a shining example not only to the Friars themselves but to those who 
lived in the world as well. 

But considering in his humility the talents of others and his own 
defects, which he daily placed before his eyes, he set about to find a 
way to be excused from his office. He besought the definitors and 
the others with constant pleas to release him from the office, and, al- 
though many were unwilling, he finally overcame the reluctance of 
the brethren and obtained his request. 
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Filled with joy at the attainment of his desire, he returned to 
Barcelona and resumed his peaceful contemplative life. He con- 
tinued to give salutary advice and to perform fruitful works of piety 
for his neighbor. He was a source of edification to religious and sec- 
ular alike. The fragrance of his fame pervaded the land, and through 
the great devotion and confidence which he inspired even the touch 
of his clothing worked cures far and near from divers diseases. 


Burgeta, the daughter of Ferrarius, had from her infancy been 
afflicted with a disfigurement of the face which gave her a most un- 
lovely appearance. After trying many different medicines, the de- 
formity lessened somewhat. But when she reached young woman- 
hood, the blemish came back with all its former horror. No medicine 
seemed to be able to rid her of her affliction. The grandmother of 
this young lady had hidden away out of devotion a cloak which Ray- 
mund had been in the habit of wearing. When the maiden saw this 
cloak, inspired with confidence in the merits of so great a father, she 
began earnestly to entreat her grandmother to let her have the cloak 
for a time. She hoped to obtain through Raymund what she was un- 
able to obtain through medicine. Her grandmother gave her the 
cloak and shared in her devotion. Wonder of wonders! When on 
the following night she went to sleep with the cloak placed over the 
blemish, she awoke in the morning so entirely freed from the afflic- 
tion that not even a trace of it remained. 

Some time later this same Burgeta became troubled with severe 
headaches, and, mindful of the former benefits derived from the 
cloak, applied it to her head and almost immediately the pain left her 
head but centered around her heart. Another application of the cloak 
drove the pain from that region altogether. Burgeta had a sister 
whose son was distressed by fever. Through the merits of Raymund, 
divine power responded to the devotion of the sisters in applying the 
cloak to the boy, and he was straightway cured of the fever. 

So great was his zeal in consoling and prescribing remedies for 
the disconsolate that his counsels seemed more divine than human. 
There was a certain woman in Barcelona, a very pious woman, faith- 
ful in performing all the works of mercy. She had the greatest re- 
gard for the salvation of her soul, confessing frequently and receiv- 
ing Communion on all the principal feasts, as is the custom of lay- 
people. Whenever she communicated (and never otherwise); she 
suffered from nausea, and all that day she could retain no food. Ray- 
mund was consulted when no one else could prescribe a remedy or dis- 
cover the cause of such a dangerous condition. Raymund asked 
whether this woman had been baptized. The woman assured him 
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that she had been baptized, and others agreed that beyond all doubt 
she had been baptized, for she was the daughter of Christian parents. 
Nevertheless Raymund said: “Bring here those who were present at 
the baptism.” These were summoned and interrogated regarding the 
form used at the baptism, and it was discovered that there had been a 
mistake in the essentials of the form. On Raymund’s counsel the 
woman was baptized according to the proper form, and, although she 
frequently communicated, she never again was afflicted with this per- 
ilous condition. 

Raymund gave heed to the negligence of Christians in ransoming 
captives and noticed that few had the necessary price to pay for their 
ransom. Fewer indeed even attempted to approach the Saracens 
who held them captive. Because of this there were some cap- 
tives who could no longer endure their wretched state and were 
forced to apostatize from the faith through fear or promises of len- 
iency. With deep sorrow and sympathy for such bodily suffering 
and danger to souls, he set about, with God’s help, to find ways of 
obviating this twofold misery. Finding holy and devout men suitable 
for this work, he instructed them and drew up for them a form of 
life, advising them to adopt the Dominican Breviary and the Rule of 
St. Augustine and some of the Constitutions of the Order of Preach- 
ers suitable to their duties. It was called the Order of Mercy and the 
members of the institute had priors and one master whom all 
were held to obey. Their task was to solicit alms for the ransom 
of captives and to send honest and upright men to the Saracens to 
negotiate peace and ransom those held captive and lead them back 
to their own lands. With Raymund as advisor and with the ap- 
proval of the Sovereign Pontiff, the Order was begun, and the mem- 
bers attained eminent success. 


Raymund, therefore, having ordered his whole life for the glory 
of God and the salvation of his neighbor and having turned his back 
on the world, mindful only of the heavenly things of the future, at 
last fell asleep in the Lord at the age of a hundred years. He re- 
ceived the last sacraments of the Church, and, with his brethren at 
his side in prayer, he died in the year 1275. 

Because in life he had always fled honors, according to the just 
judgment of God, royal honors followed him in death. The king 
of Castile, who had never before set foot in Barcelona, came for 
the funeral along with his sons. The king of Aragon and his sons 
together with a large number of Bishops and prelates were also 
present for the services and gave honor to Raymund in a magni- 
ficient burial. 
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+: REV. DENNIS ALBERT CASEY, O.P., S.T.Lr. -/ 


After more than three years of ill health, the death of 
Father Albert Casey brought to an end the career of one of the 
greatest organizers and builders of St. Joseph’s Province. Born 
June 24, 1877, Father Casey was the son of Martin and Ellen 
Russell Casey. His birthplace was Killorglin, County Kerry, 
Ireland. Two schools of Columbus, Ohio, gave him his early 
education, St. Patrick’s Parochial School and Central High 
School. As an aspirant to the priesthood he entered St. Rose 
Priory, Springfield, Kentucky, where he received the Dominican 
habit October 15, 1897; a year later he made his profession and 
began the study of philosophy. He continued his studies at St. 
Joseph’s Priory, Somerset, Ohio, where Archbishop Henry 
Moeller ordained him to the priesthood on August 2, 1903. 
Father Casey took the Lectorate in Sacred Theology at the 
House of Studies, Washington, D. C., and completed his course 
with post-graduate work at Fribourg, Switzerland. 

In 1908, Father Casey began his first assignment as pro- 
fessor of philosophy and assistant master of students in the 
House of Studies, Washington, D.C. Three years later he taught 
mathematics and languages at Aquinas College, Columbus, Ohio; 
in November, 1911, he became president of this institution. 

Father Casey went to Providence, R. L, in 1916. From St. 
Raymond’s parish and the House of the Good Shepherd he 
supervised construction of Harkins Hall, first building on the 
Providence College campus. In this city also, Father Casey 
undertook the establishment of St. Pius parish, of which he 
was pastor and vicar. 

In 1918 Father Casey was designated to be president of the 
College he built. At the conclusion of the First World War he 
opened the College, September 18, 1919, and guided it for its first 
two years before being called to another field that required his 
powers of organization. 

When Father Casey went to Chicago in 1921, he took upon 
himself the twofold task of conducting St. Pius parish, newly 
acquired by his Order, and that of seeing through the building 
of a large new Studium in River Forest. Upon the completion 
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of this House of Studies, he became its prior and lector pri- 
marius, or director of studies. 

St. Thomas Aquinas parish, Cincinnati, Ohio, was the scene 
of Father Casey’s labors from 1927 to 1929, after which he was 
made pastor and vicar of Holy Innocents parish in Pleasantvilie, 
N. Y. Father Casey returned to Cincinnati in 1935, where he 
remained until ill health diminshed the vigorous activity which 
marked his busy life. He could look back on a long line of ac- 
complishments when at last he retired from active work and 
was assigned to St. Thomas parish, Zanesville, Ohio. On the 
night of March 20, 1940, while visiting his sister Catherine in 
Columbus, Father Casey died of heart failure. His body now 
lies at rest in the community cemetery of St. Joseph’s Priory, 
Somerset, Ohio. 

DomINIcANA and the many Dominicans who benefited by 
the labors of Father Casey, as well as all those who hold cher- 
ished memories of his friendship, extend sympathy to his family. 
May he rest in peace! 





+: REV. HYACINTH LAWRENCE MARTIN, O.P. + 


Father Hyacinth Lawrence Martin was born in New York 
City on September 10, 1889. He received his early education in 
that city and entered the Dominican Order at Saint Joseph’s 
Priory, Somerset, Ohio. On September 14, 1909, he received 
the habit from the Very Reverend F. D. McShane, O.P., and was 
professed the following year. His courses in philosophy and 
theology, which were taken at the Dominican House of Studies 
in Washington, D. C., were supplemented by a Bachelor of 
Canon Law degree from Catholic University. 

On May 10, six weeks before the celebration of his silvet1 
jubilee in the priesthood, Father Martin died at Mt. Carmel Hos- 
pital, Columbus, Ohio. The range of his ministry had been wide 
and fruitful. After his ordination to the holy priesthood on 
June 23, 1915, by Archbishop John Bonzano, the Apostolic Dele- 
gate to the United States at the time, Father Martin was as- 
signed to teach at Aquinas High School, Columbus, Ohio. Six 
years later he went to St. Raymond’s, Providence, Rhode Island, 
as assistant pastor. From 1925 to 1930 he labored on the South- 
ern and Eastern Mission Bands while stationed at Zanesville, Somer- 
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set, Louisville, and Jersey City. The mission assignment was fol- 
lowed by two terms as pastor of St. Patrick’s Church, Columbus, 
Ohio. During his pastorate the church was almost completely 
destroyed by fire, and the work of supervising the rebuilding 
of the edifice devolved upon him. After about a year on the 
Eastern Mission Band Father Martin was again made pastor, 
this time of Holy Trinity Church, Somerset, Ohio. It was in 
this last assignment, which included the direction of the Rosary 
Press, that Father Martin was laboring when he died. Through- 
out his priestly career, though not always enjoying the best of 
health, Father Martin displayed a great zeal for souls and a 
special solicitude for the poor of his parishes. 

To his three sisters, Sr. M. Aloysius, Sr. M. Hyacinth, and 
Sr. M. Laurentia of the Sparkhill Community of Dominican Sis- 
ters and to his other relatives and friends DoMINICANA extends 
sincere condolences. May he rest in peace! JS. 





+; BROTHER DOMINIC KEANE, O.P. -/ 


The community of the College of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, Washington, D. C., was stunned by sad news when it 
learned on Palm Sunday, March 17, 1940, that Lay Brother 
Dominic (John) Keane had passed away during the morning 
hours. A member of the community made the discovery when 
he entered Brother Dominic’s room, shortly after rising time, to 
administer an insulin stimulant prescribed for his diabetic con- 
dition. Brother Dominic had been active, attentive to the tasks 
assigned him, even on the very evening before his death. Fin- 
gering his rosary while making the stations of the cross was a 
regular exercise for him and a familiar sight to all. He will 
long be remembered for his constant cheerfulness to all who 
met him, in the porter’s office, in the corridors, cane in hand, 
humbly stepping aside when anyone approached to pass him. 

Brother Dominic was born on February 10, 1876, at Lans- 
dale, R. I.; there he attended grammar school and spent his 
youth and early manhood. 

Brother Dominic passed his novitiate at the convent of St. 
Joseph in Perry County, Ohio, where, on January 15, 1922, he 
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made profession to the Rev. James B. Connolly. He afterwards 
labored at St. Rose’s Convent in Washington County, Ky., at 
Aquinas High School in Columbus, Ohio, and at the Dominican 
House of Studies in the District of Columbia. 

The prior, Father Adrian T. English, celebrated the Solemn 
High Mass and conducted burial services on Tuesday, March 
19, 1940, assisted by Fathers J. B. Walker and J. F. McCadden. 
Interment was made in Mount Olivet Cemetery, Washington, 
D. C. The deceased is survived by all his brothers and his sis- 
ter. To them and to Brother Dominic’s other relatives and 
friends, DoMINICANA wishes to take this opportunity of express- 
ing its sincerest sympathy. May he rest in peace! A.O’D 
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A Companion to the Summa, Vol. III, The Fullness of Life. By Walter 
Farrell, O.P., S.T.Lr., S.T.D. 530 pp. Sheed & Ward, New York. $3.50. 
Men are often disappointed because they expect too much, but 

when the reality surpasses the expectation joy is increased. With 

such joy do we welcome Father Farrell’s third volume of A Compan- 
ion to the Summa. 

The two volumes of A Companion to the Summa now published, 
which comprise the second and third of what is to be a four-volume 
work, deal with human life as it is a motion to its supernatural goal, 
God Himself. The first volume will treat of the nature of this goal 
and will be published next. In the final volume Christ will be pre- 
sented as the Way and Exemplar for men on their return journey to 
God. The volumes about man are offered first because, as the author 
says in his introduction, modern men seem so eager “to throw away 
their lives and to discard their humanity.” The establishment of 
man’s humanity, its end, and means of attainment is, therefore, a nec- 
essary, if not a strict logical, procedure. 

Good habits or virtues, “the principles of the fullness of human 
life,” lead man to his goal; bad habits or vices drag him from it or 
shunt him off from the road leading to it. Human fullness and the 
fullness of virtue march side by side. This present volume deals with 
the virtues which are the means whereby man attains his supernatural 
goal. Faith liberates man from the limitations of his own powers. 
Its freedom for the mind demands courage in the will, further liber- 
ated by hope, to share the divine life through the friendship and gen- 
erosity of charity. The beauty of man’s surrender to God in charity 
stands in bold relief to the emptiness of the strife against this divine 
friendship. 

“A man is successful only insofar as his life and actions measure 
up to the rule of reason.” Fullness of action is attained through pru- 
dence, whose function is to secure the medium of reason in action and 
rightly to order the means to the end. “Justice injects rationality 
into the external acts and things of a man’s life”; it is the “social 
virtue” by whose practice the fullness of social life is gained. Any 
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denial of justice spells anarchy, the acme of which is the barrenness 
of irreligion. This is opposed to man’s subjection (and consequent 
perfection) to something higher than himself. Man’s subjection to 
God results in the fullness of religion. God is the unifying prin- 
ciple of the social order, binding together by a common goal parents, 
country, the superiors who share in God’s principality. The neglect 
of the virtues associated with justice sows the roots of rudeness. 
The rule of reason is conserved in man through the mastery of his 
passions by fortitude and temperance. Fortitude, “a kind of body 
guard of reason,” gains courage and greatness of soul for man; tem- 
perance gives him the freedom of purity and truth. Associated with 
temperance is modesty, the floodlight of reason on work, play, dress, 
every detail of human life. 

The fullness of life is gauged by the directness of the way to 
life’s goal. Hence, religious life, because “it goes most wholeheartedly 
to the goal, to the purpose, to the sole reason for all activity,” is truly 
the fullness of life. And “the fullness of the life of any age may be 
accurately judged by its attitude towards relgious life.” Most aptly, 
then, is the sub-title to this book “The Fullness of Life.” Suffice it 
to say that its main title ““A Companion to the Summa” was fully vin- 
dicated by the reviews of the first volume published. 


A book such as this should not be reviewed but read. For ex- 
ample, little has been said of the requirements, the extension, the acts, 
the species of the various virtues, or of the vices opposed to these vir- 
tues and the extent to which they work havoc in a human life. The 
perfection of the virtues by the gifts, fruits, and beatitudes of the 
Holy Spirit; the principles governing war, the activities of an in- 
telligence corps, the possession of private property; the duties of 
judges, lawyers, witnesses; how a country can abuse its rights and 
thus “feed on its own body”; the “social insanity” of injustice; the 
descriptions of devotion and prayer; and throughout, modern trends 
put forth in all their ugly implications and consequences and their 
errors so simply, yet so logically and adequately, upset—these are a 
few of the things which a review cannot develop. Notice should be 
directed, too, to the splendid index (far superior to the index of the 
previous volume) and the invaluable outlines preceding each chapter. 
These outlines give a bird’s-eye view of what the chapter contains, 
and are, at the same time, an excellent scheme of those things which 
the Summa treats in the questions cited. 

Saint Thomas maintains that a necessary aid to speculative 
thought is a good imagnation and that speculative thought has a great 
broadening influence on the imagination. In, fact, one’s grasp of 
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principles may be judged by one’s ability to apply them. Such a prin- 
ciple sounds the death knell to the fallacious argument of the one- 
sided student, the solely practical student who has little interest in 
theory, and the solely speculative student who has small zest for the 
practical. Right living is a most practical thing; yet man cannot live 
rightly without theory, for right practice is based upon the right the- 
ory. The right theory, the product of speculation, is of small value 
unless applied to everyday life. It is the function of imagination to 
conjure up those single actions and events which are the format of 
every day life and which are rightly directed by principles, specula- 
tive and universal. A Companion to the Summa illustrates this prin- 
ciple of Saint Thomas. This, perhaps, is its outstanding value. It 
provides the foundation for the simple, clear, direct style, bristling 
with the facts of ordinary every-day life, with the result that the 
work can be understood by all interested in living a human life hu- 
manly. Like the “defense of the humanity of man” given by Saint 
Thomas in the Summa, its defense in this “Summa reduced to pop- 
ular language”’ challenges, encourages the reader to live up to it. 
L.A.S. 


The Sublime Shepherdness. ‘The Life of St. Bernadette of Lourdes. By 
a Parkinson Keyes. 182 pp. Julian Messner, Inc., New York. 


Pope Pius X said of St. Bernadette that “she brought the world 
into the closest possible touch with the mystery of Christ the Saviour. 
That is the great thing that she did; the greatest thing that anyone 
can do.” The fame of Lourdes, its shrine and its miracles, bears 
constant and striking testimony to this nearness of Christ and His 
Mother. Yet the very brilliance of the supernatural aura surround- 
ing the Shrine has tended to obscure the memory of Marie Bernard 
Soubirous, the Sublime Shepherdess of Lourdes. Unlike Lisieux, 
inseparably linked with St. Thérése, Lourdes seldom connotes Ber- 
nadette save to the Saint’s most ardent patrons. Among these Fran- 
ces Parkinson Keyes must certainly be numbered, for her charming 
story of the “shepherdess who eventually became a Sister and who 
is now a Saint for all time” is the simple, unadorned description of a 
cherished friend. 

Avoiding all appearance of scholarly research, yet without sac- 
rificing truth or introduing fictional events, Mrs. Keyes has written 
a factual narrative impregnated with the calm strength of personal 
conviction. Graciously, unaffectedly, she reveals those intimate im- 
pressions which had led to the admission that the writing of this book 
meant “almost unbelievably much” to her. Amid the childhood 
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scenes of Bernadette’s days at Bartres and Lourdes, is framed a very 
human portrait of the little shepherdess whose “rosary was always in 
her small brown hands.” Through the treasured memories of the 
community at Nevers, we are given an insight into the maturing spir- 
itual life of Soeur Marie Bernard during her years as a Sister of 
Charity and Christian Doctrine. Most appealing of these memoirs 
are the poignant tale of the now elderly Soeur Michel, who as a nov- 
ice had been privileged to watch at the bedside of the failing Berna- 
ette, and the dignified account of Soeur Marie Marguerite who had 
been present on the two occasions when the body of St. Bernadette 
had been exhumed. 

Started in France at the outset of the German invasion of Pol- 
and and completed a few months later on a French freighter return- 
ing Americans from a war-ravaged Europe, the book betrays little 
evidence of haste or preoccupation. The informal, friendly tone 
struck in the introductory letter which serves admirably as a preface, 
is maintained throughout the smoothly developing narrative. The re- 
sult is a unique study of St. Bernadette that leaves the reader with a 
new and broader grasp of the significance of Lourdes and a deep 
sense of personal gratitude to Mrs. Keyes for an exquisite portrayal 
of its Sublime Shepherdess. F.W. 


Catholic Social Theory. By Wilhelm Schwer, S.T.D. Translated by 

Bartholemew Landheer. 360 pp. Herder, St. Louis. $2.75. 

Mr. Bartholemew Landheer, Assistant in the Congressional 
Law Library, has ably translated the Reverend Wilhelm 
Schwer’s important work on Catholic social theory for the 
benefit of English-speaking people. Dr. Schwer, formerly dean 
of the school of divinity of Bonn University in Germany, and 
now professor of Christian social theory in the same university, 
presents this exposition of fundamental Catholic social thought 
for those on the collegiate and university levels who, while 
thoroughly interested in the social question, stand in need of 
the clear precisions and cardinal principles peculiar to the social 
thinking of the Church. 

Father Schwer deals with these fundamentals in the three 
parts which comprise his work: Society and the Theory of 
Society, The Foundations of Society, and The Construction of 
Society. In the first part, after beginning with the nominal 
definition of society, the author proceeds to analyze the con- 
cept of society, to trace the development of sociology from 
antiquity to the twentieth century, and then to expand on the 
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foundation, theological, philosophical and historical, of Catholic 
social theory. It is in dealing with this latter point that he ex- 
plains the scope of his study. “In the present book we will, 
however, not deal exclusively with the philosophical aspects of 
society and their theological implications and axioms. The ex- 
pression ‘social theory’ in its title is to indicate that the attempt 
will be made to embody the results of sociological research. The 
use of sociology will be more extensive than is the practice in 
general social theory.” (p. 59). 


The teleological aspects of Catholic social theory are ex- 
posed at length in the second part. Man, by nature a social 
animal endowed with intelligence and free will, always acts for 
an end; theories of society which overlook this elementary 
point cannot possibly lay claim to realism. This purposiveness 
in man, which society should share and further, is the key for 
the solution of the vexing problems of personality and com- 
munity, society and community, organic society as contrasted 
with mechanistic society, individualism and collectivism. The 
end, in the order of nature and supernature, gives unity and 
harmony to society, and this is best exemplified in the solidar- 
istic concept to which Father Schwer subscribes. “The unity 
theory of Christian universalism is based upon both poles of 
human society; individual and community. It grants both equal 
rights and recognizes them as meant for and dependent on each 
other. But it binds them also into the type of unity that their 
nature requires. Social life is indissoluble harmony and codp- 
eration of both, includes giving and taking on both sides, and 
upon this process all enrichment and increase of personal and 
social life depends.” (p. 163). 

Part III, The Construction of Society, provides the reader 
with chapters on the laws of social life and growth, the family 
as the original cell of society, the nature and activity of the 
State, and lastly, labor and property, the two main pillars of 
social life and formation. 

The author’s presentation is well-ordered, the outline being 
helpfully accentuated by headings and sub-headings. In style 
it is clear and simple. The matter, ably chosen, reflects an in- 
timate knowledge of Church doctrine and the Thomistic syn- 
thesis. Some Thomists might, however, question Dr. Schwer’s 
explanation of the apparent difference of opinion between St. 
Thomas and Pope Leo XIII on the justification and foundation 
of private property. The difference seems to be more one of 
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viewpoint than validity. Additional merit is lent to this work 
by the author’s treatment of contemporary social theories of 
other schools, especially the German. 

Catholic Social Theory is well worth the attention of those who 
like to think social problems through, particularly the increas- 
ing numbers who are attracted by neo-Scholastic sociology and 
who seek for a solidarism in human society to repair the evils 
wrought by individualism and collectivism. Students will also 
find the comprehensive bibliography and index of great as- 
sistance in their work as “valiant soldiers of Christ, who strain 
every thew and sinew to preserve the human family from the 
dire havoc which would befall it were the teachings of the Gos- 
pel to be flouted, and a social order permitted to prevail, which 
spurns no less the laws of nature than those of God.” 

L.A.R. 





His Dear Persuasion. The Life of Elizabeth Ann Seton. By Katherine 
Burton. 304 pp. Longmans, Green, New York. $2.50. 


A woman of exceptional intellectual and spiritual gifts who at- 
tained perfection in two vocations, a brilliant American example of 
faith, piety, and unfaltering courage, Elizabeth Ann Seton is unusu- 
ally attractive subject for the biographer. As the New York belle 
who became the wife of the wealthy young William Seton, later as 
the poverty-stricken mother of five fatherless children, still later as a 
religious and the founder of the Sisters of Charity in the United 
States, her life was an unceasing, valiant struggle to the heights of 
Christian sanctity, a full life confidently submissive to the “dear per- 
suasion” of the divine will. 

It was a trip to Italy, undertaken in 1804 with her husband in a 
fruitless attempt to regain his health, which brought her, educated as 
a devout Episcopalian, into her first real contact with the Catholic 
Church. On her return as a widow to America, she entered the 
Church, finding in her new Faith peace and contentment which more 
than compensated for the opposition of relatives and friends and for 
the poverty which troubled the rest of her days. After three difficult 
years in New York, she was enabled through the kindness of many 
new Catholic friends to open a school for girls in Baltimore. Shortly 
afterwards, the future care of all her children having been assured, 
she gratified a long-felt desire by entering religion. She guided the 
community she founded for twelve years until her holy death in Jan- 
uary, 1821. 
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The forty-seven crowded years of Mother Seton’s life would be 
magnet enough for the biographer. But she left, besides a magnificent 
record of heroism, achievement, and sanctity, diaries, letters, and 
other writings filling thirteen volumes. Of this invaluable material 
Katherine Burton has made excellent use, in the manner which made 
Sorrow Built a Bridge. Revealing a sympathetic understanding of 
Mother Seton’s personality, the author has infused the warmth and 
color of life into these pages. The subject, not her work nor her pe- 
riod, dominate the story. While accurate enough to please the most 
fact-minded, the narrative has been so skillfully woven from the 
threads of historical data and Mother Seton’s writings that it reads 
more like an historical novel than strict fact. 

It will be difficult to find a more readable life of Elizabeth Seton. 
This is biography at its best. And since Mother Seton’s cause has 
made considerable progress in recent months (on February twenty- 
eighth of this year Our Holy Father signed the Commission for the 
introduction of the cause), we have reason to hope that soon we may 
be able to say, ‘hagiography at its best.” A.O’C. 


The Decline of Nations: Its Causes and Cure. By the Most Rev. John 
F. Noll, D.D. 424 pp. $1.50. 


Civilization’s Builder and Protector. Part Two of above printed sep- 
arately). 191 pp. $1.00. Our Sunday Visitor Press, Huntington, Ind. 


In modern times the decline of nations economically, so- 
cially, religiously, and morally results from seeds “sown by the 
secret plots of anti-religious societies, by the writings of infidel 
and materialistic philosophers of the 18th century, culminating 
in the godlessness which provoked the French Revolution and 
which, continued through organized anti-clericalism and liberal- 
ism of the 19th century, resulted in the Communism and Fascism 
for which the World War so well prepared the soil.” So de- 
clares Bishop Noll in his latest book, the first part of which is 
occupied with a detailed study of the modern evils, the latter 
part proposing the Church as the builder and protector of Chris- 
tian civilization. 

After centering on Communism as the cause of contempo- 
rary chaos, the author devotes three chapters to an historical ex- 
posé of Communistic influence upon the nations of Europe, the 
Near and Far East, Latin America, and the United States. Many 
readers may be familiar with some of the brutal realities related, 
but here the cumulated evidence of history is marshalled, not 
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just from a few aspects, but in a broad, comprehensive, and 
rather terrifying panoramic picture. Bishop Noll’s treatment 
of Communism in the United States is particularly illuminating. 
First he presents some general facts to show that we should 
take the Communistic threat seriously; then he lists and ex- 
plains twenty-six specific reasons why Communism can, and, 
in a sense, is happening here. The lack of religious education 
is then exposed as the salient cause of this great disorder. If 
democracy is to play a beneficent role in the world scene, it must 
realize this. As the Bishop of Fort Wayne points out, de- 
mocracy is not dictatorship, arbitrary rule of the majority, 
racist polity, or an irreligious society. Rather leading Ameri- 
can and continental political thinkers are quoted to show the 
intimate relation between democracy and religion, with the 
world role of the one conditioned upon the vigor of the other. 

In the second part of this work, which is also published 
separately under the title, Civilization’s Builder and Protector, the 
contents aim to prove, on the testimony of one hundred non- 
Catholic scholars and historians, “that the Catholic Church is 
not only to be credited with the erection of the structure of 
that Christian civilization which produced the culture of Europe 
and America, but also with the preservation of the same against 
the many severe attacks leveled against it by its enemies 
through the ages.” From ancient Rome to modern Russia the 
Church is shown to be the bulwark of civilization, and if we 
would arrest the decline of nations today, we must rid the world 
of ill-founded prejudices, so as not to prevent, in the author’s 
concluding words, “an orderly, rational return of people to the 
sound Christian philosophy and principles which make for 
progress, civilization and peace.” 

The Decline of Nations and Civilization’s Builder and Protector 
fill a definite need in contemporary Catholic apologetics. The 
author’s straightforward presentation, the personal style, the 
galaxy of quotations and citations of fact, make it a valuable 
book for Catholics interested in the contemporary scene, and a 
good book to put in the hands of open-minded non-Catholic 
brethren. 


It is this reviewer’s opinion that a subject and title index 
would enhance the work considerably. Some typographical cor- 
rections and uniform references should be made for the second 
edition of this eminently useful study. L.A.R. 
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Alexis De Tocqueville. By J. P. Mayer. 233 pp. The Viking Press, New 

York. $3.00. 

To most readers the name of Alexis de Tocqueville connotes 
“Democracy in America.” And rightly so. For that work alone 
won the author enduring fame as a convincing and sympathetic 
commentator.on our form of government. But de Tocqueville 
was more than a shrewd observer of our political institutions. 
He was a precocious youth, a political philosopher, a public of- 
ficial, a moulder of social thought, a unique figure even in his 
own age. J. P. Mayer, a scholar of first rank, has recognized 
the true stature of the young French aristocrat and has grasped 
the significance of de Tocqueville’s writings in relation to the 
events of our time. In the volume at hand Mayer gives us the 
fruits of his investigations, a yield all the more timely because 
it comes at a critical hour in the history of democratic ideals. 

This is not a popular work in the accepted sense of the term. 
Method and matter account for this fact. In presenting his 
study, Mayer puts before the reader the material upon which 
his interpretation is based, a method which “may detract some- 
what from the smoothness of the presentation.” (p. vii). As to 
the matter of the study, the author has overlooked many of the 
features found in ordinary biography and has concentrated upon 
the ideas which motivated de Tocqueville. He has given us some 
of the depth, the clarity, the fullness of de Tocqueville’s political 
philosophy. These features necessarily place the book above the 
category of light biographical literature. However, for the per- 
sistent reader, one who reads slowly and with discernment, the 
work has compensations. One sees the evils of centralization 
outlined with remarkable accuracy. There is portrayed in no 
uncertain terms the evolutionary process by which political pas- 
sions change to a social pattern, the growth of the “mass age” 
and its inevitable aberrations in the field of government. Above 
all, the place of morality as an integrating force in social life 
receives so adequte a treatment that it deserves special mention. 
Certainly under Mayer's interpretative genius, a new insight is 
had into the far-reaching observations of the nineteenth century 
publicist. 

The author’s comments on “Democracy in America” and 
“The Ancien Régime and The Revolution” are quite lengthy. It 
seems, however, that the standard criticism of “Democracy in 
America” loses none of its value after a reading of Mayer’s 
book. There still appears to be an undue emphasis on the cen- 
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tral branch of our system with the consequent failure to con- 
sider the State structure of the American union. Moreover, as 
the famous French analyst progressed in his study of our na- 
tion, he lost sight of his expressed objective and dealt rather 
with democratic states in general. 

Students of political affairs will find Mayer’s study the best 
in our language. If one might make a suggestion, it would 
seem a much better technique to place the references at the 
bottom of the page on which they are involved rather than to 
collect them in an appendix. C.B. 


Preface to World Literature. By Albert Guerard. 536 pp. Henry Holt & 
Co., New York. $3.50. 


Years of experience as professor of general and compara- 
tive literature at Stanford University make Albert Guerard well 
qualified to write an introduction to the literature of our West- 
ern civilization. His intention, although he traverses the entire 
field of world literature, was not to present a survey. Rather 
it was to record what he calls “the consolidated report of a pro- 
longed laboratory experiment with his students over a period of 
fifteen years.” What he offers us is the result of his efforts to 
think honestly about literature, and an attempt to lead the 
reader to do the same. 

The first of the three parts into which this book is divided is 
entitled “Explorations and Definitions.” Here the author in- 
quires what world literature is, discusses the relationship be- 
tween folklore and literature, describes the biography of taste, 
and offers as a definition of literature—“conscious pleasure in 
the expression of personality.” The main divisions in World 
Literature—its tendencies, genres, and periods—are thoroughly 
treated in the second part. In his survey of the genres, while 
admitting the existence of hybrid types, the author classifies all 
literature under the general headings of the Lyric and the Epic 
or Narrative. The latter includes true epic and romance, his- 
tory, and the novel. The third part of the book is concerned 
with the main problems in world literature: the influence of 
race, environment, and time on authors and readers, the relation 
between author and public, and the motives that inspire art. 
Mr. Guerard concludes this part with some valid and interesting 
opinions on the problem of criticism. As art, he says, is aware- 
ness in creation, criticism is awareness in contemplation. The 
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true critic neither accepts the material under his consideration 
as good metal nor, on the other hand does he regard it as dross 
until he has investigated and tested it. 

To each chapter is added a summary which presents the 
gist of the argument. However, this summary is not meant 
merely to afford an outline of each chapter, but also to induce 
the reader to discuss its contents, if not with others, at least 
within his own mind. Five valuable appendices conclude the 
book. The first, contains a bibliography of World Literature: 
General Conceptions; Histories; Dictionaries and Periodicals; 
Collections and Anthologies. The second, entitled “The Best 
which has been Thought and Said in the World,” comprises a 
list of world classics, Greek, Latin, and Oriental; a list of Nobel 
prize winners, and of foreign best sellers in America. The 
author offers here two lists of decisive books of the world: one 
composed by John Dewey, Edward Weeks, and Charles A. 
Beard; the other, the consolidation of a series of symposia 
among graduate students at Stanford University. By decisive 
Mr. Guerard means “influential.” That the books he lists have 
been influential we do not deny. We do, however, object to 
many of them being included under the general title, “The Best 
which has been Thought and Said in the World.” In the third 
appendix, “Types of Narrative Fiction,” fiction is classified ac- 
cording to technique, subject, and the author’s attitude. The 
fourth lists the “Types of Criticism,” scientific, dogmatic, prag- 
matic, impressionistic, pseudo-criticism, with short notes on 
each. Of great importance is the last appendix, “The Critic’s 
Glossary,” not a technical dictionary of literary terms but a 
lexicon of debatable connotations, most of which are discussed 
in the body of the book. 


This glossary indicates the spirit of the work and the 
method used by the author throughout. He takes particular 
pains to define his terms accurately, and to explain the manner 
in which his opinions are to be understood. An excellent ex- 
ample of his critical attitude may be found in the chapters on 
fundamental tendencies: Classicism and Romanticism; Realism 
and Symbolism. He distinguishes universal theories from in- 
dividual experiences, permanent tendencies from ideas asso- 
ciated with certain schools and periods. Proceeding from these 
distinctions he arrives at the conclusion that it should be the 
writer’s endeavor to be at the same time classical and romantic, 
realistic and symbolical to the utmost of his capacity. 
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In relation to world literature Mr. Guerard’s book should 
serve as a good preface in regard to a single book. It will pre- 
pare the reader for the mass of literary works by indicating 
the nature and scope of what he is about to read, by pointing 
out certain fundamental tendencies and relationships, by giving 
some idea of problems to be met with, and the paths to their 
solution. Its prime value is that it will stimulate the reader, 
equipped with certain well defined principles, to think for him- 
self in the field of literature; to compose, as the author requests, 
another book of the same kind for his own use; to write the 
biography of his own taste; to possess his own literary vocabu- 
lary which he can use with certain degree of definiteness and 
consistency. S.D. 


Finding The Way. By Ellin Craven Learned. 107 pp. Parish Visitor of 
Mary Immaculate, New York. $1.00. 


This year marks the tenth anniversary of the passing of 
Cardinal Merry de Val. Few ecclesiastical dignitaries of recent 
times have enjoyed such a remarkable career as did this beloved 
cardinal It has been truly remarked of him that, with the ex- 
ception of the Supreme Pontiff, he was one of the most out- 
standing persons of the ecclesiastical world in the first quarter 
of the twentieth century. 

Ellin Craven Learned has had the special privilege of per- 
sonal acquaintance with Cardinal Merry del Val. In this splen- 
did little tribute to the memory of this great servant of the 
Church Mrs. Learned brings before our eyes again that side of 
the Cardinal's life too little remembered today. For all the dis- 
tinctions heaped upon him, and for all his natural abilities and 
endowments, the Cardinal ever remained a gentle soul, full of 
patience and kindliness. It was one of his special delights to 
be of assistance to those groping in the darkness, seeking the 
light of the true Faith. Mrs. Learned knew weil how valuable 
this assistance could be. 

The author is little concerned with the high positions oc- 
cupied by Cardinal Merry del Val during his brilliant and color- 
ful career. Her acquaintance with the Cardinal did not begin 
till he was approaching the sunset of his life. In the few short 
years that remained to him, Mrs. Learned was blessed with his 
deepest friendship. In charming fashion she has set down ex- 
tracts from her journal which she had written during her pil- 
grimages to Rome and her meetings with the Cardinal. These 
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extracts reveal the deeply spiritual nature of the man and the 
boundless generosity of his great soul. 

For a better appreciation of the man Mrs. Learned has in- 
cluded a brief sketch of the Cardinal’s life and background. 
From his letters alone one can see the truth in the words of a 
tribute to the Cardinal penned by Robert Wilberforce in The 
Commonweal of April, 1933. “Under the pomp and ceremony of 
his office which he maintained with the greatest regard to its 
dignity, he was living the life of an ascetic. Like numerous 
others of the great Christian ascetics he was the gayest and 
most joyful of men, with a keen sense of humor. But the char- 
acteristic which stood out more than any other was his deep 
sympathy and practical charity for the poor.” 

Besides the central theme of this little book the author has 
included many an interesting little sidelight on the scenes and 
ceremonies that are the rewards of visitors to the Eternal City. 
Through the kindness of her many friends the author was privi- 
leged to attend many of the imposing ceremonies in and around 
the Vatican. In her brief but charming descriptions of these 
edifying occasions the author gives evidence of her deep appre- 
ciation of the spiritual. 

The author’s aim in this little book is “to spread a more 
extensive comprehension in America of certain prominent char- 
acteristics possessed by Cardinal Merry del Val, to increase de- 
votion to him, and to perpetuate his memory.” Mrs. Learned 
has succeeded admirably in her portion of this labor of love and 
those who will enjoy her effort cannot help but feel more closely 
drawn to the magnetic personality of the late Cardinal. 

ULF. 


History of the Popes, Vols. XXX, XXXI, XXXII. By Ludwig von Pastor, 
translated from the German by Dom Ernest Graf, O.S.B. Herder, 
St. Louis. $5.00 ea. 


Three more volumes have been added to the English trans- 
lation of Ludwig von Pastor’s great work, The History of the 
Popes from the Middle Ages. As we learn from the introduction 
to these volumes, the author here strove to condense the vast 
material at his disposal much more than had been his wont. Up 
to the last, von Pastor cherished the hope of being able to com- 
plete what had been his life work. Encouraged by Pius X, he 
did his utmost to realize his noble ambition. From the mountain 
of material collected during fifty years of tireless toil, he 
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omitted everything that would have led him too far. 

Volume XXX is devoted solely to the reign of Innocent X 
(1644-1655). “Innocent X’s pontificate of ten years was neither 
a brilliant nor happy one. The thorns which had been foretold 
him at his accession were not wanting to him, not only as a re- 
sult of France but of that of Spain as well. There was nothing 
he abhorred so much as war, yet he was forced to wage one, and 
though he zealously worked for the restoration of peace among 
the Christian nations, he failed to put an end to the struggle 
between France and Spain. It was nothing less than a tragedy 
that though he lived to see the restoration of peace in Germany, 
he found himself forced to protest against a treaty which in- 
flicted the most grievous injury on the Church.” Thus the fa- 
mous historian summarizes the reign of the tenth Innocent. 

Volume XXXI takes in the pontificates of Alexander VII 
(1655-1667), Clement IX (1667-1669), Clement X (1670-1676). 
Alexander VII had every quality to make a great Pope, learn- 
ing, ability and virtue, but the relentless enemity of Mazarin and 
Louis XIV made it impossible for him to realize his lofty aims 
and in the end broke his strength. Zeal for the faith, liberality 
and solicitude for the poor, ceaseless labor for the defense of 
Christendom sum up the chief merits of Clement IX’s short pon- 
tificate of two years and five months. Clement X spent himself 
in ‘this efforts to keep peace in a fretful Europe. 

Volume XXXII relates the history of three more Popes, 
Innocent XI (1676-1689), Alexander VIII (1689-1691), Innocent 
XII (1691-1700). The pontificate of Innocent XI is by far the 
most important and most glorious of the second half of the 
seventeenth century. “While as a strict, just and practical tem- 
poral ruler Innocent XI strongly reminds us of Sixtus V, his 
ecclesiastical activity recalls the personality of Pius V. Like 
the latter his moral conduct was blameless. While he labored 
with burning zeal for the improvement of the conduct of priests 
and people, he was also an intrepid champion of the rights of the 
Church and ever ready for any sacrifice in the defense of Chris- 
tendom against Islam.” Alexander VIII showed himself a wor- 
thy successor of Innocent XI. Both pursued the same end: 
namely, the restoration of the rights of the Church; the one 
by inflexible resistance, the other by extreme conciliation whilst 
always safeguarding the prerogatives of the Holy See. In the 
following few lines the author epitomizes the reign of Innocent 
XII: “Heir both of the name and virtues of Innocent XI, Inno- 
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cent XII left behind him the reputation of a father of the poor, 
a supremely disinterested administrator of the Church’s patri- 
mony and a devout and upright priest.” 

The present three volumes, as also the five previous, have 
been admirably translated by Dom Ernest Graf, O.S.B. Besides 
collections of manuscripts referred to, complete titles of books 
quoted, and copious footnotes on almost every page, these vol- 
umes contain an appendix of unpublished documents and ex- 
tracts from archives. It is almost unnecessary to say that they 
deserve an honored place alongside their predecessors on the 
bookshelves of every library. S.D. 


Mary of Nazareth. By Vincent McNabb, O.P. 138 pp. Kenedy, New 
York. $1.35. 


It is significant that in these days of universal disquietude 
and general strife Catholic theologians are insisting upon a more 
wide-spread devotion to Mary, the Mother of God. The venera- 
tion of Mary as Mediatrix has been publicized through all the 
media at the disposal of Catholic scholars; novenas to the 
Blessed Virgin are attracting thousands upon thousands to their 
services, while the number of books devoted to a study of Mary 
has reached an extremely high number. 

An interesting and important addition to this library of 
Mariana has been made by Father McNabb in his present work. 
Mary of Nazareth is of the devotional type. By giving attention 
to the devotions to Mary which are peculiar to each month of 
the year, the well-known Dominican’s book considers all the 
prerogatives of the Mother of God. In that peculiar style of his, 
staccato sentences pregnant with profound meaning and scintil- 
lating metaphors which brighten up the common-place, the 
author lays bare the beauty and meaning of the life of Mary, 
her various titles, and her multiple activities. He shows the 
Blessed Virgin as Mother and companion to Jesus, as comforter 
to her associates and as advocate to her clients. The thought 
behind Catholic devotion to Mary is well expressed by Father 
McNabb: “Our Lady is not a rival to her Son. The best back- 
ground for gold is silver. A man may hold the moon to be a 
rival of the sun, until he knows that the moon’s light is but a 
loan from the sun.” 

Like the other works that have come from the prolific pen 
of Father McNabb, Mary of Nazareth is one of keen spiritual in- 
sight that finds its source in the teachings of the Scriptures and 
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St. Thomas. In it the reader will re-discover Father McNabb’s 
genius for making patent the hidden treasures of the New 
Testament, his skill for painting vivid contrasts, and his ability 
to make the reader appreciate the beauty of Catholic doctrine. 
V.M. 





DIGEST OF RECENT BOOKS 


GENERAL: The part of the Creed in which there is expressed belief 
“in the Holy Ghost, the Holy Catholic Church, the Communion of Saints, 
the forgiveness of sins” provides the framework on which Bishop Tihamer 
Toth has constructed a course of sermons on The Catholic Church. In a 
simple but convincing manner twenty-seven discourses explain the doctrine 
pertinent to the Third Person of the Trinity, the marks and divinity of 
the Church, as well as the infallibility and authority of the Pope. In ad- 
dition, several chapters are devoted to a consideration of the merits of 
the Church in the temporal sphere and a refutation of such common 
charges as those of intolerance and worldliness. Worthy of particular 
note are the excellent concluding sermons on the sacrament of penance. 
Throughout the entire course Catholic doctrine is supported by the un- 
failing strength of Sacred Scripture. An impress of modernity is found 
in the illustrations drawn from the present day. The anecdotes embellish- 
ing the text and impressing the Catholic to whom the talks are addressed 
are gathered from a wide variety of sources. The priest will find here not 
only materia! but a method to be followed in sermons of an apologetic 
nature. (Herder, St. Louis. $3.00). 

Mary Perkins refused to be shackled by set forms when she outlined 
her plan to teach Catholics how to master Latin by instructing them to 
read their Missals. In Your Catholic Language she presents a grammar 
that is as effective as it is unique. The usual tables of declensions and 
conjugations are relegated to the appendix instead of occupying their 
customary forbidding position. Of prime importance is the language itself. 
The student immediately meets it as a complete entity. At the outset the 
authoress places the Latin text for the votive Mass of Our Lady during 
Advent on the left-hand pages. Accompanying this is an interlinear trans- 
lation. At the bottom of these pages English words derived from the text 
are indicated. The right-hand pages are devoted to syntax. On the com- 
pletion of this particular Mass there are several others which can be em- 
ployed to solidify what should have been learned. Then as a real test the 
student can wrestle with a number of the hymns. The entire system is 
justified by the aim of having Latin understood and not merely trans- 
lated. If the desired result is attained, familiarity will be gained with the 
various parts of speech, the forms and usage of the language, and the 
methods of sentence structure. An adequate vocabulary crowns the work. 
(Sheed & Ward, N. Y. $2.00). 

A fine volume of verse gathered under the title Woven of the Sky 
merits for the author, Sister Miriam, a high-ranking place among the many 
able Sister poetesses of America. A number of these fifty-three short 
poems have already appeared in leading Catholic magazines. As they 
stand together here, they bring the viewpoint of the cloister, ever illumi- 
nating because lighted by eternity, to the perennial problems: Love, Life, 
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Friendship, Pardon, Sanctity, Suffering, Death. The author has clothed 
her message in songs which are not only devout but of high poetic calibre 
and technical perfection. May this outstanding collection, in which thought 
truly worthy of poetry is wedded to poetry worthy of the thought, be 
succeeded sO many another from Sister Miriam’s lyric pen. (Macmillan, 


The Proceedings of the National Catechetical Congress of the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine, which met in Cincinnati in November of 
last year, are now available in book form. The contents of the book in- 
clude such a breadth and variety of topics that these can be indicated only 
in a general way. Some papers deal with the organization of the Con- 
fraternity, the preparation of leaders and teachers of religion, methods of 
teaching, teaching at home, in grade schools, high schools, parishes, reli- 
gious discussion clubs, detention homes, prisons, state reformatories, and 
so forth. Others discuss the apostolate to non-Catholics in the parish, 
and outside the parish by means of motor chapels, radio broadcasts, cor- 
respondence courses, pamphlets and the secular press. Still others dis- 
cuss the relation of the Confraternity to the various walks of life, and to 
individual duties and rights. Though these papers cover such a wide 
field, it must not be supposed that they lack unity. They possess a unity 
which comes from two words which form part of the insignia of the Con- 
fraternity :—Deus Est. These two words imply all the Catechism contains. 
They challenge all subversive forces of our time. (St. Anthony Guild 
Press, Paterson, N. J. $1.50). 

To popularize fundamental moral principles, to establish the law 
of charity in its rightful place of honor and respect, and thus “to restore 
all things in Christ” is the aim of Ethics of Christianity by C. M. Winters, 
Chaplain of the Newman Club at Michigan State College. Avoiding all un- 
necessary details, the author thoroughly covers the entire field of Christian 
Ethics. Human acts, the circumstances in which they are set, law, con- 
science, the Commandments, Communism, Capitalism, and Social justice 
are adequately and clearly explained. With a keen understanding of the 
needs of his readers, Father Winters presents them with the basic prin- 
ciples of morality to guide them in their own lives and to enable them to 
answer questions they may be asked by others. The discussion aids at the 
end of each chapter, the practical reflections, and even the set-up of the 
book with its variations in type for purposes of emphasis, will prove of no 
little advantage to the reader. This book is especially recommended for 
Newman Clubs and adult discussion groups. (St. Anthony Guild Press, 
Paterson, N. J. .30). 

Having seen and examined the Holy Shroud at Turin, the Rev. P. M. 
Rinaldi, S.C., in “I Saw The Holy Shroud,” presents the evidence for the 
authenticity of this sacred memorial of Our Saviour’s Passion. In a brief 
but comprehensive work, the author links the known history of this pre- 
cious cloth with its essential points of interest for all Christians. The 
accompanying photographs aid the reader to understand and appreciate 
the sound conclusions reached by science after a thorough investigation. 
Further data in catechetical style is presented to solve a number of objec- 
tions pointed against the genuineness of this relic. Briefly, one unfamiliar 
with the Holy Shroud at Turin is furnished with complete, accurate and 
most interesting information about it in Father Rinaldi’s book. Whoever 
lacks a picture of the Holy Shroud should lose no time in acquiring this 
booklet. The pictures alone which it contains are invaluable. (Mary Help 
of Christians School, Tampa, Fla. 

Some English Idioms in the English Bible by the Rev. C. J. Callan, 
O.P., was originally a paper prepared by the author to be read at the 
annual meeting of the Catholic Biblical Association in Cincinnati, Novem- 
ber, 1939. In selecting his subject the author, who happens to be one of 
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the editors in charge of the English expression of the Catholic Bible now 
in progress, meant to be of service to all scholars who are working on 
the revision. He hoped in this way to help make the newly revised English 
Catholic Bible as correct and as perfect as possible from the viewpoint of 
its English dress. While idioms in general form the very heart of a 
language, some are more important than others. Father Callan has chosen 
to write about the possessive case, the article, prepositions, the relative 
pronoun, the subjunctive, and shall and will. These six all-important 
idioms of which he treats are not only of supreme moment to every cor- 
rect use of our language everywhere but they occur constantly in the 
Bible. To all, therefore, who desire a deeper appreciation of the literary 
style and beauty of the Scriptures we recommend Father Callan’s booklet. 
(Devin-Adair, N. Y.). 

Domus Editorialis Marietti has published a nineteen forty edition of the 
Missale Romanum, ex Decreto SS. Concilii Tridentini Restitutum, S. Pii V Pon- 
tificis Maximi Jessu Editum, Aliorum Pontificum Cura Recognitum, A Pio 
X Reformatum et Benedicti XV Auctoritate Vulgatum. This new edition 
is in the regular duodecimo size and is excellently printed. Marietti has 
also issued a first Turin edition of the Canon Missae ad usum Episcoporum 
ac Praelatorum solemniter vel private celebrantium cui accedunt Formulae 
Variae E Pontifica Romanae Depromtae. (Marietti, Turin). 

A third revised edition of Praelectiones Biblicae by Simon-Prado re- 
mains substantially the same as preceding editions. Errors which crept 
into those editions have been corrected while the bibliographical notes 
have been enlarged. The purpose of this manual “for use in the schools” 
is to give young clerics a means to defend the Sacred Scriptures against 
the attacks of the rationalists. This is realized in a limpid, erudite, very 
methodical fashion. Brief, practical annotations at the end of each chapter 
afford an excellent resume of its religious teaching. There are points of 
chronology, history and exegesis upon which Biblical scholars will differ 
from the authors. But these differences of opinion do not detract from the 
value of this work as an ideal manual of Old Testament history. (Marietti, 
Turin. L.10). 

A third and revised edition of Liber IV, De Processibus, which is the 
seventh volume in Father Guidus Cocchi’s Commentarium in Codicem 
Iuris Canonici, has been published. This work has long been known for 
its succinct and lucid style, and for its excellent outlines. The present 
volume has been brought up to date, and has added the complete instruc- 
tion of the Sacred Congregation given August fifteenth, 1936, to be ob- 
served by diocesan tribunals in handling cases concerning the nullity of 
marriages. (Marietti, Turin. L. 20). 

The purpose of Father Felix Capello’s latest book, Praxis Proces- 
sualis, is indicated by its title. It is not the purpose of the author to set 
forth what pertains to the doctrine on ecclesiastical processes. It is rather 
to give the method and formulas to be followed in practice. Therefore, 
after some brief general notions about processes and their division, Father 
Capello treats of the form and ratio in which contentious judicial processes 
are to be constructed, the particular discipline in regard to the matrimonial 
process whether strictly judicial or summary, the form to be observed in 
the process super rato et non consummato, the particular discipline of pro- 
cesses carried out in the administrative manner seu economice, the discipline 
in regard to the criminal process, the form of the process regarding sacred 
ordination, the form to be observed in every other process conducted in 
the administrative manner. This book will be of value to all members of 
diocesan curias and to those engaged in studying this section of the Code. 
(Marietti, Turin. an 


BIOGRAPHY: Most Catholics have heard about the Little Sisters of 
the Poor but, in general, little is really known about them. In Jeanne 
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Jugan, translated by Mary Agatha Gray from the French original of the 
Very Rev. Canon Helleu, is the story of its foundress and the beginnings 
of the Congregation. She was twenty-five when she left Cancale, a village 
on the Breton coast, where she was born October 25, 1792. Though she 
took up nursing and housekeeping to support herself, she always had in 
mind those prophetic words, “God wants me for Himself. He is keeping 
me for a work that is yet unknown, for a work that is not yet founded.” 
It turned out to be that almost thankless task, that vocation to a life that 
demands the most delicate tact, of caring for the indigent aged and infirm. 
“Of her first pensioners some were gathered up in the hovels of the town 
or from the alleys in the neighborhood of the docks. They were contented 
to remain strangers to every kind of cleanliness and hygiene; they secretly 
sold the sheets and’ linen intended for their use; they were ill humored, 
jealous of one another, exacting; they used language more picturesque 
than restrained. ... Jeanne took the place of these poor beggars: she 
took her basket on her arm and went out to beg.” We need not be sur- 
prised to learn that the French Academy in December, 1845, awarded her 
the Prize of Virtue. Even the freemasons, charmed by her practice of 
charity, gave this “admirable daughter” a gold medal. This she had melted 
and it helped form the chapel’s chalice. Today in Anjou as in Brittany 
her religious daughters are often called “Jeanne Jugans.” Sister Mary 
of the Cross was her religious title; An empty basket and an ingratiating 
smile, her calling card; and a filled basket with a gracious, grateful 
curtsy, her departing way. (Herder, St. Louis, Mo. 00). 


The Fordham University Press announces the publication of Katherine 
Tekakwitha. This book is to be made from the authentic documents pre- 
sented to the Holy See in the process for raising to the honors of the 
Altar the first native-born American Indian. It is a translation from the 
Latin, French and Italian text of the original Positio of the Historical Sec- 
tion of the Sacred Congregation of Rites on the Introduction of the Cause 
for Beatification and Canonization and on the virtues of the Servant of 
God, Katherine Tekakwitha. Every effort has been made to produce a 
book in keeping with the excellence and scholarship of the original; a 
book worthy of the dignity and holiness of its subject. A booklet contain- 
ing the Prospectus of this publication, and also affording some idea of the 
physical characteristic of “The Positio” in English may be obtained by writing 
to the ry University Press. (Fordham University Press, East Fordham 


DEVOTIONAL: We might well pause in the course of a workaday 
world and give thought to some fundamental Catholic teaching on every- 
day problems. Monsignor Sheen has written much admirably adapted to 
such meditation. But his most recent and lovely little volume The Seven 
Virtues is a must book to those who would learn of the vices which have 
caused our modern decay and understand the virtues which can correct 
them. Delightfully readable and eminently practical is this correlation 
of the seven virtues with the Seven Last Words. May it incite many to 
the practice of those virtues. (Kenedy, N. Y., $1.00). 


The Heart of the Mass by Francis P. Donnelly, S.J., continues the 
series which already cantains the Heart of the Gospel and the Heart of Revela- 
tion and the Heart of the Church. The devotion to the Sacred Heart was 
explicitly set forth in these preceding books. In the present book that devotion 
is implicit. In the first part of the present work, entitled at Mass with the 
Gospels, the life of Our Lord is reviewed in successive sections of the Mass. 
In the second part, at Mass in many ways, various meditations on the cere- 
monies of the Mass are given. Each of these meditations is replete with the 
loftiest thoughts exquisitely expressed. Their chief value is to provide the 
reader with a starting point for his own meditations. The aim, to make the 
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Mass a still more effective force in the hearts of the faithful. (Benziger Bros., 
N. Y. $.1.00) 

Lively, interesting discussion not only helps to clarify our knowledge 
of any subject but is also a powerful means of bringing it into the fore- 
ground of our daily lives. With this in mind, The Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass, a text for religious discussion clubs, has been prepared by the St. 
Anthony Guild Press. It contains instruction, recapitulation and drill to 
engrave deep in the individual’s consciousness the externals and ceremonies 
of the Mass insofar as they are directly connected with the Sacrifice of 
the Cross. In addition to instruction about the Mass, it proposes to show 
the individual how to pray the Mass through the use of the Prayer-book 
of the Church: the Missal. Briefly, the objective of this book is “to lead 
the individual to see every part of the Mass—every action, every word, 
every object of its liturgy—as the highest eu of man’s religious 
life.” (St. Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, N. J., $0.50 

We Know the Mass, by Catherine and Robb Beebe, is dedicated to 
parents and educators who would help Catholic children “know and love 
the Mass.” The story of the progress of the Sacrifice is simply related 
by Catherine Beebe, and for illustrations of what is meant one has but 
to look on the opposite page at the pictures drawn by Robb Beebe, show- 
ing priest, server and the young congregation in proper attitudes. Teach- 
ers of children of the pre-school age and the early school grades should 
find this attractive little volume very helpful in stimulating interest in 
appreciation of the Mass and proper conduct at it, and in paving the way 
for the use and understanding of the Missal in later years. (St. Anthony 
Guild Press, Paterson, N. J. $0.50). 

PAMPHLETS: Catholic Marriage by the Most Rev. John J. Swint, 
D.D., Bishop of Wheeling, explains in clear understanding, and convincing 
language the nature and sanctity of marriage, the Catholic Church and 
On and mixed marriages. (Church Supplies Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 

10). 
The America Press offers: The Church and the Social Order, A Statement 
of the Archbishops and Bishops of the Administrative Board of the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference on the problems of ownership, prop- 
erty and labor, security, wages, and the establishment of social order. 
(America Press, N. Y. $0.05). 


Six pamphlets have been received from the St. Anthony Guild Press. 
Who Are the Catholics? by Very Rev. Msgr. James H. Murphy discusses 
the Oriental Catholics and the fundamental differences between Catho- 
licity and Protestantism. In The Church, he treats of the Redemption of 
man, the foundation of the Church, the authority of Peter, the marks of 
Christ’s Church, and its relation to civil power. Shall Heaven be Filled? 
by Alexander Wyse, O.F.M.: is a Christian indictment of birth control. 
Father Schmiedler, O.S.B, in a triple symposium writes: Concerning 
Your Children, direction for the care of the school age child, the child in 
the gang age, the adolescent boy, the adolescent girl; Concerning Parents, 
some guiding thoughts for parents in the education of their children; 
Concerning the Family, a discussion of some of the factors in family 
failure, family bonds, and the consexving of the family. (St. Anthony 
Guild Press, Paterson, N. J. $0.05 ea.). 
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SAINT JOSEPH’S PROVINCE 


The Fathers and Brothers of the Province of St. Joseph 
Cloister extend their sympathy to Rev. J. S. McCormack on the 
Sympathy death of his mother; to the Revs. F. L. Vander Heyden 
and J. V. Fitzgerald on the death of their fathers; to Rev. 
J. B. Logan on the death of his sister; to the Rev. F. C. Foley on the 
death of his uncle; to Bro. Pablo Fernandez on the death of his brother. 














The Rev. M. N. Connell has been appointed Pastor of St. 
Appointment Thomas Aquinas Church, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
The Rev. R. M. McCaffrey has been appointed Pastor of 
Holy Trinity Church, Somerset, Ohio, and director of the Rosary Press. 
The Rev. E. U. Nagle has been assigned to St. Vincent’s Priory, New 
York City, as an assistant to the Editor of the Holy Name Journal 
The Rev. A. G. Barrois was appointed Visiting Professor in the De- 
partment of Semitic and Egyptian Language and Literature at the 
Catholic University. 


: Aquinas Hall, the new dormitory at Providence College, 
Dedication was dedicated by the Provincial, the Very Rev. T. S. Mc- 
Dermott, on March 7th. 


On April 28, a regional convccation of the Third Order of 
Third St. Dominic was held at St. Vincent Ferrer Church, New 
Order York City. The Very Rev. T. S. McDermott presided. The 

Very Rev. E. G. Fitzgerald delivered the convocation 
message. 


The Rev. F. N. Wendell founded a Study Club for the women be- 
enaing to the Third Order Chapter of St. Vincent Ferrer Church, New 
ork City. 


The 1939-1940 season for the Catholic Thought Association 
Catholic has closed. Courses given at the National Headquarters in 
Thought New York by the Revs. G. C. Reilly, R. E. Brennan, and 
J. R. Slavin proved especially interesting and created added 
interest in the work. 
The Rev. V. C. Donovan will give courses in Liturgical Music at the 
summer school of the Chicago Musical College. 


The Blessed Martin Choral Group has been very active 
Blessed of late. The group gave a benefit program for the colored 
Martin sisters in Public School 136, Harlem, New York, on April 7. 

They sang at the meeting of the Guild of Israel in St. 
John’s Capuchin Church on April 26; and at the Interracial Vespers at St. 
Peter’s Church, New York, on April 28 
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The Rev. F. N. Wendell founded a study club for the New- 
Other man Club students of Hunter College of New York City. 
Activities He will conduct a series of lectures entitled, “Problems for 
20th Centuryites.” 

The Rev. H. C. Graham, National Director of the Holy Name Societies, 
has received a rescript from the Sacred Penitentiary in Rome granting to 
soldiers, sailors, and marines the 300 days’ indulgence for wearing the Holy 
Name insignia in medal form which prior to this could be gained only by 
the badge or button worn visibly. 


SAINT ALBERT’S PROVINCE 
During the month of March the following received the 
Reception habit as Laybrothers: Bros. Ambrose Jura and Fabian 
Butler. 


The Very Rev. J. A. Driscoll delivered a series of lectures 
Activities on Matrimony to the students and professors at North- 
western University. The course of lectures was sponsored 
by the Sheil Club. 
The Rev. T. M. McGlynn presented a bronze bust of Pope Pius XII 
to the Apostolic Delegate. 
On April 14, M. Jacques Maritain lectured to the students of the 
House of Studies in River Forest. 


SISTERS’ CHRONICLE 


Congregation of the Holy Cross, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Four members of the community will celebrate their golden anni- 
versaries this Spring. Twelve Sisters will observe their silver jubilees. 
The Rev. J. D. O'Donnell, O.P., recently gave an illustrated lecture on 
the Dominican Missions in China. 
The Blessed Francis Capillas Mission Unit has had as recent lecturers 
the Rev. Gladstone Wilson of the British West Indies and Peter Maurin. 


Immaculate Conception Convent, Great Bend, Kansas 

On March 26, His Excellency, the Most Rev. Christian H. Winkel- 
mann, S.T.D., honored the community with a visit. 

The Great Bend Players gave a special performance of Thirty Pieces 
of Silver for the Sisters on April 3. 

On May 12, three nurses graduated from St. Catherine’s Hospital, 
Garden City, Kans. 

On May 20, seventeen nurses received diplomas from the St. Rose 
School of Nursing. Sisters M. Christina, M. Germaine, M. Hilaria, and 
M. Sylvester were members of the graduating class. 


Dominican Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary, Milwaukee, Wisc. 

The community retreat was preached by Rev. A. C. Drexelius, O.P. 

The annual May services in honor of Our Lady were conducted by 
Rev. V. F. McManus, O.P., on Sunday, May 5. The Rev. N. Schladweiler, 
P.S.M., assisted at the services. 


Sisters of St. Dominic, Caldwell, N. J. 
The diamond jubilee of religious profession was celebrated by Mother 
M. Mechtilde, Sister M. Angelica, Sister M. Alacoque, Sister M. Philip, 
and Sister M. Irene on April 6. His Excellency, the Most Rev. T. J. 
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Walsh, S.T.D., Archbishop of Newark, presided at the ceremonies. The 
solemn Mass was offered by the Vicar General, the Right Rev. Msgr. J. C. 
McClary. The Rev. L. A. Thaler, C.SS.R., a nephew of Sister M. Alacoque, 
was the deacon. The Rev. T. R. Kiley, cousin of Sister M. Irene, was the 
subdeacon. The Rev. W. L. Whalen, O.P., gave the sermon. A cablegram 
from Vatican City conveyed the blessing of the Holy Father to the 
jubilarians. 

The monthly conference was conducted by the Very Rev. J. L. 
Heagan, O. P. 

On May 5, the students attended the devotions in honor of Our Lady 
at the Rosary Shrine, Summit. 


Congregation of St. Thomas Aquinas, Tacoma, Washington i 

On May 6, religious reception and profession took place at_Mary- 
mount. Miss Margaret O'Sullivan, Sister M. Bertrand, and Miss Patricia 
O’Sullivan, Sister M. Pius, received the habit. Sisters M. Roseanne and 
M. Maria pronounced their vows. Sisters M. Alphonsa, M. Geraldine, 
and M. Cornelia made their perpetual vows. The Rev. James Toner, O.P., 
presided at the ceremonies. 

Devotion to Blessed Martin de Porres has made a marked increase 
in the congregation. 

The Very Rev. Benedict Blank, O.P., Provincial of the Holy Name 
Province, was a recent guest at Marymount. 


Dominican Sisters of Our Lady of the Rosary, Sparkill, N. Y. 

On March 26, sixteen novices made their profession, and seven postu- 
lants received the habit. The Very Rev. M. L. Heagan, O.P., conducted 
the retreat. 

On April 16, Rev. Richard Vahey, O.P., and Rev. J. C. O’Donnell, 
O.P., visited St. Agnes Convent. They showed moving pictures of the 
Dominican Missions in China. 

On May 5, His Excellency, the Most Rev. Francis J. Spellman, D.D., 
Archbishop of New York, dedicated Aquinas High School in the Bronx, 
— York City. The new school has accommodations for six hundred 
students. 


Congregation of St. Mary, New Orleans, La. 
Sister M. Matthew Mulhern celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of her religious profession on April 5. 
The recent high school retreat was conducted by Rev. Ambrose 
Smith, O.P. 


Congregation of the Queen of the Holy Rosary, Mission San Jose, Calif. 
Sister M. Bartholomea observed her diamond jubilee of religious pro- 
fession on May 3. Sister M. Bartholomea was one of the several Sisters 
who came to San Francisco from Brooklyn, N. Y., in the early ’80s. 
On March 7, scholastic exercises were held by the college students in 
honor of the Angelic Doctor. The Rev. Joseph Agius, O.P., presided at 
the symposium. 


St. Cecilia Academy, Nashville, Tenn. 

Sisters Mary Agnes and Jane Frances attended the annual meeting of 
the Southern Association of Secondary Schools and Colleges, and the 
regional meeting of the National Catholic Educational Association, held 
in Atlanta, in April. 

Sister M. Austin Aud has been awarded the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts at Incarnate Word College, San Antonio, Texas. Sister Immaculata 
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The Rev. F. N. Wendell founded a study club for the New- 
Other man Club students of Hunter College of New York City. 
Activities He will conduct a series of lectures entitled, “Problems for 
20th Centuryites.” 

The Rev. H. C. Graham, National Director of the Holy Name Societies, 
has received a rescript from the Sacred Penitentiary in Rome granting to 
soldiers, sailors, and marines the 300 days’ indulgence for wearing the Holy 
Name insignia in medal form which prior to this could be gained only by 
the badge or button worn visibly. 


SAINT ALBERT’S PROVINCE 
During the month of March the following received the 
Reception _— as Laybrothers: Bros. Ambrose Jura and Fabian 
utler. 


The Very Rev. J. A. Driscoll delivered a series of lectures 
Activities on Matrimony to the students and professors at North- 
western University. The course of lectures was sponsored 
by the Sheil Club. 
The Rev. T. M. McGlynn presented a bronze bust of Pope Pius XII 
to the Apostolic Delegate. 
On April 14, M. Jacques Maritain lectured to the students of the 
House of Studies in River Forest. 


SISTERS’ CHRONICLE 


Congregation of the Holy Cross, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Four members of the community will celebrate their golden anni- 
versaries this Spring. Twelve Sisters will observe their silver jubilees. 
The Rev. J. D. O'Donnell, O.P., recently gave an illustrated lecture on 
the Dominican Missions in China. 
The Blessed Francis Capillas Mission Unit has had as recent lecturers 
the Rev. Gladstone Wilson of the British West Indies and Peter Maurin. 


Immaculate Conception Convent, Great Bend, Kansas 

On March 26, His Excellency, the Most Rev. Christian H. Winkel- 
mann, S.T.D., honored the community with a visit. 

The Great Bend Players gave a special performance of Thirty Pieces 
of Silver for the Sisters on April 3 

On May 12, three nurses graduated from St. Catherine’s Hospital, 
Garden City, Kans. 

On May 20, seventeen nurses received diplomas from the St. Rose 
School of Nursing. Sisters M. Christina, M. Germaine, M. Hilaria, and 
M. Sylvester were members of the graduating class. 


Dominican Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary, Milwaukee, Wisc. 

The community retreat was preached by Rev. A. C. Drexelius, O.P. 

The annual May services in honor of Our Lady ogg conducted by 
Rev. V. F. McManus, O.P., on Sunday, May 5. The Rev. N. Schladweiler, 
P.S.M., assisted at the services. 


Sisters of St. Dominic, Caldwell, N. J. 
The diamond jubilee of religious profession was celebrated by Mother 
M. Mechtilde, Sister M. Angelica, Sister M. Alacoque, Sister M. Philip, 
and Sister M. Irene on April 6. His Excellency, the Most Rev. T. J. 
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Walsh, S.T.D., Archbishop of Newark, presided at the ceremonies. The 
solemn Mass was offered by the Vicar General, the Right Rev. Msgr. J. C. 
McClary. The Rev. L.A. Thaler, C.SS.R., a nephew of Sister M. Alacoque, 
was the deacon. The Rev. T. R. Kiley, cousin of Sister M. Irene, was the 
subdeacon. The Rev. W. L. Whalen, O.P., gave the sermon. A cablegram 
from Vatican City conveyed the blessing of the Holy Father to the 
jubilarians. 

The monthly conference was conducted by the Very Rev. J. L. 
Heagan, O. P. 

On May 5, the students attended the devotions in honor of Our Lady 
at the Rosary Shrine, Summit. 


Congregation of St. Thomas Aquinas, Tacoma, Washington } 

On May 6, religious reception and profession took place at Mary- 
mount. Miss Margaret O’Sullivan, Sister M. Bertrand, and Miss Patricia 
O’Sullivan, Sister M. Pius, received the habit. Sisters M. Roseanne and 
M. Maria pronounced their vows. Sisters M. Alphonsa, M. Geraldine, 
and M. Cornelia made their perpetual vows. The Rev. James Toner, O.P., 
presided at the ceremonies. 

Devotion to Blessed Martin de Porres has made a marked increase 
in the congregation. 

The Very Rev. Benedict Blank, O.P., Provincial of the Holy Name 
Province, was a recent guest at Marymount. 


Dominican Sisters of Our Lady of the Rosary, Sparkill, N. Y. 

On March 26, sixteen novices made their profession, and seven postu- 
lants received the habit. The Very Rev. M. L. Heagan, O.P., conducted 
the retreat. 

On April 16, Rev. Richard Vahey, O.P., and Rev. J. C. O’Donnell, 
O.P., visited St. Agnes Convent. They showed moving pictures of the 
Dominican Missions in China. 

On May 5, His Excellency, the Most Rev. Francis J. Spellman, D.D., 
Archbishop of New York, dedicated Aquinas High School in the Bronx, 
—_ York City. The new school has accommodations for six hundred 
students. 


Congregation of St. Mary, New Orleans, La. 
Sister M. Matthew Mulhern celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of her religious profession on April 5 
The recent high school retreat was conducted by Rev. Ambrose 
Smith, O.P. 


Congregation of the Queen of the Holy Rosary, Mission San Jose, Calif. 
Sister M. Bartholomea observed her diamond jubilee of religious pro- 
fession on May 3. Sister M. Bartholomea was one of the several Sisters 
who came to San Francisco from Brooklyn, N. Y., in the early ’80s. 
On March 7, scholastic exercises were held by the college students in 
honor of the Angelic Doctor. The Rev. Joseph Agius, O.P., presided at 
the symposium. 


St. Cecilia Academy, Nashville, Tenn. 


Sisters Mary Agnes and Jane Frances attended the annual meeting of 
the Southern Association of Secondary Schools and Colleges, and the 
regional meeting of the National Catholic Educational Association, held 
in Atlanta, in April. 

Sister M. Austin Aud has been awarded the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts at Incarnate Word College, San Antonio, Texas. Sister Immaculata 
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Boyle was awarded the degree of Bachelor of Philosophy from De Paul 
University. 

Sister Gabriel Brennan died on March 2 in the sixty-first year of her 
religious profession. May she rest in peace! 


St. Mary of the Springs, Columbus, Ohio 

During the month of April the community was honored by visits from 
the Very Rev. T. S. McDermott, Provincial of St. Joseph’s Province and 
from the Very Rev. Peter O’Brien, Provincial of St. Albert’s Province. 

The Rev. Leo Ward, C.S.C., was a recent visitor. Father Ward re- 
viewed his book, God in an Irish Kitchen, for the community. 

At the solemn Mass on the feast of St. Thomas Aquinas, Rev. J. R. 
Smith, O.P., of Aquinas College, gave the sermon. 


The Dominican Sisters of the Sick Poor, New York, N. Y. 

On March 8 at the Convent of St. Joseph, Miss Rose Tebbe received 
the habit taking the name, Sister Clara Marie. On the same day three 
Sisters renewed their vows. The Right Rev. M. A. Reilly, V.F., officiated 
at both ceremonies. 


Foreign Mission Sisters of St. Dominic, Maryknoll, N. Y. 


Sunday, March 31 marked the thirty-first departure ceremony of the 
Maryknoll Sisters for their missions in the Orient. His Excellency, the 
Most Rev. James E. Walsh, D.D., Superior General, presided at the exer- 
cises. The Rev. Joseph M. Cassidy, M.M., gave the sermon. Sister M. 
Antonetta Wilgenbush has been assigned to Hawaii; Sister M. Claver 
Sanglop to the Philippines; Sisters Maura Bernadette O’Connor and M. 
Aimee Ryan will also be in the Philippines. The Sisters sailed from San 
Francisco on April 27. 

Sister Mary Theophane died on April 22. As Miss Nora Shea, she 
had served in the office of the Society for the Propagation of the Faith in 
Boston, acting as Secretary to the Director, Rev. James A. Walsh, later 
Bishop and Co-founder of Maryknoll. She was one of the first to volun- 
teer her services in 1912 when a group of women became associated with 
the new foundation. In 1920 this group of women was erected as a Dioce- 
san Religious Institute by the Holy See. From the beginning Sister Theo- 
phane held positions of high trust in the community, acting as superior in 
Clarks Summit, Pa., on three different occasions, and in the same capacity 
in Seattle, Wash. and Los Altos, Calif. The funeral Mass was cele- 
brated in the motherhouse by the Rev. Anthony Cotta, M.M., assisted by 
Rev. H. A. Dirckx, M.M., and Rev. J. C. Murrett, M.M. The eulogy was 
delivered by His Excellency, the Most Rev. James E. Walsh, D.D. In- 
terment was in the Maryknoll cemetery. May she rest in peace! 


Siena Heights College, Adrian, Mich. 

Two new projects form the outstanding program of the Sisters of St. 
Dominic of Adrian, Michigan. Barry College is being erected in Greater 
Miami, Florida. The construction program to date includes five buildings: 
the administration; two residential units; a dining hall; and a chapel to 
accommodate five hundred. The institution will be under the direction 
of Mother Mary Gerald. The college will be staffed largely by members 
of Adrian Community holding degrees from leading American and Euro- 
pean Universities. The second project is the erection of a new Dominican 
High School for Girls at Detroit, Michigan. Barry College and the Do- 
minican High School for Girls will open this fall. 

Siena Heights College was represented at the mid-west sectional meet- 
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ing of the National Confraternity of Christian Doctrine at St. Mary’s Col- 
lege, Notre Dame, Indiana, by Miss Dorothy Brown, Miss Margaret Mc- 
Henry, and Miss Margaret Daley. 


Saint Catherine of Siena Convent, St. Catherine, Ky. 


The Sisters of the community have been invited by the Reverend D. 
F, Sullivan, Pastor of Saint Luke’s Church, Belmont, Mass., to teach in 
the new Saint Luke’s School which will open this September. 

On May 8, the final Catholic Student Mission Crusade meeting of the 
scholastic year was held at Bardstown. More than four thousand at- 
tended the Mass on the campus of Saint Joseph College. 

The recent oratorical contest held at Saint Catherine’s Academy was 
won by Miss Marie Radich. Miss Aline Caldwell received the award for 
educational crusade work. 





